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‘| ASHE answer given in writing in the House of 
Commons last week by the Foreign Secretary 
regarding the facts of the recent attack by 

Fascist policemen in Milan upon a British diplomatic 

oficial, confirmed the account given recently in these 

columns in every detail except one. The exception 
is that the affair was not “ officially.’ reported to 
london and did not lead to any official protest. We 
fully accept, of course, Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
statement that he had never heard anything of the 
episode before we printed an account of it. But surely 
be ought to have heard of it—for it was a matter of 
common knowledge in his own office in Downing 

Street quite two months ago—and surely some sort 

of official notice of such an incident ought to have been 

taken. We understand that we were mistaken in 
suggesting last week that Reuter had refrained from 
publishing the facts owing to some pressure exerted 
from outside, either in Rome or in London; and 
we are very glad to know this. But the fact remains 
that this obviously important and interesting story 
was somehow or other suppressed for seven or eight 
weeks, and would probably never have been published 
at all if we had not happened to refer to it. Reuter, 
lacking official confirmation, may not have been sure 
that it was true and may, therefore, quite properly 
have withheld it. But why did the Foreign Secretary 
know nothing: of it? He should not have to learn of 
such an episode through the Press. 

* * * 








In the now accomplished stabilisation of the franc 
M. Poincaré has achieved a most brilliant piece of work. 





M. Poincaré’s past record as the “‘ strong man” of 
France, the ruthless Chauvinist, the invader of the 
Ruhr, has not won for him either the liking or the 
respect of English public opinion. Nor, indeed, would 
it appear that he has ever been very popular in France 
itself. But now we are forced to admire. In the 
course of a little over twelve months he has achieved 
stabilisation almost without any of that dislocation of 
industry and finance which other countries faced with 
a similar problem have suffered. He found the frane 
at 240 to the pound sterling and in obvious danger of 
falling to 1,000 or even perhaps to 10,000, and now 
he has fixed it on a perfectly secure gold basis at 124. 
He has kept it at approximately that figure for a year, 
so that the return to a gold standard involves no 
appreciable change in monetary conditions. His task 
was not, of course, nearly so difficult as that of 
Dr. Schacht in Germany, but it was difficult enough. 
He has faced the facts and faced also the unpopularity 
which must attach to a statesman who definitely lowers 
the nominal values of fixed securities by 80 per cent. ; 
and he deserves the sincere congratulations both of his 
friends and of his critics, whether at home or abroad. 
The decision of last Sunday should mark definitely the 
end of the monetary chaos which has existed in Europe 
for ten long years. 
* * 

When the Democratic Convention opened on 
June 26th at Houston, Texas, it was seen that the 
choice of Governor Smith as the party candidate 
for the Presidency was as inevitable as had been the 
choice of Mr. Hoover by the Republicans. The speech 
from the chair by Mr. Claude Bowers, hitherto known 
as a writer rather than a politician, contained a 
rhetorical denunciation of the Republican Party for 
its tolerance of the worst forms of corruption while 
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in office, but kept clear of other controversial issues. 
Two only of those issues make difficulties for the 
Democratic managers in framing their electoral pro- 
gramme—Protection and Prohibition. The great 
parties were formerly divided most sharply on the 
tariff; to-day the Democrats are moving towards the 
acceptance of tariff doctrines not materially different 
from those of their opponents. On Prohibition they 
are compelled to declare themselves in favour of the 
enforcement of the law, though their candidate is 
opposed to it and has lately avowed his position in 
plain terms. Incidentally, the Convention has been 
held amid conditions so shamelessly “ wet’’ that all 
the correspondents at Houston have made _ pointed 
comments upon them. The electoral campaign that 
is now formally opened will undoubtedly be more 
than usually confused, and will probably, on account 
of *‘ Al’”’ Smith’s Catholicism and his wetness, be far 
more bitter than presidential contests have been for 
many years. The two candidates are so completely 
opposed in record and in personality that if the 
nominating conventions had set out to achieve the 
most striking of possible contrasts they could not 
have done better. In any event, America is now 
assured of having next year, for the first time since 
the war, a President of real ability and personal force. 
* * * 

The difficulties which Herr Miiller, the new German 
Chancellor, has met with in his task of forming a 
Cabinet are rather bewildering to the English mind. 
They are due, partly, to the excessive number of 
political parties in Germany and partly to German 
inexperience of Parliamentary government. Indeed, 
it may be said that this latter defect largely accounts 
for the first, and Englishmen are apt to forget that 
responsible Parliamentary government in Germany 
only came into existence after the Weimar Assembly 
in 1918. At the present moment Herr Miiller has 
abandoned temporarily the idea of the Grand Coalition, 
and the most likely solution of the crisis is the so-called 
“Cabinet of personalities,” which has already been 
agreed upon in principle, but which has been held 
up owing to party wrangling over the allotment of 
the various Ministerial posts. Should this Cabinet 
come into existence, it will be virtually the same as the 
Grand Coalition Cabinet. Indeed, Herr Miller hopes that 
by the autumn the coalition parties will have settled 
their differences, in which case the ‘ Cabinet of per- 
sonalities ’’ will become automatically a formal Parlia- 
mentary Government. Herr Stresemann will remain 
as Foreign Minister, but the Centre Party and the 
Social Democrats are still squabbling over the Ministries 
of Finanee and of the Interior, at least one of which 
is certain to be occupied by a Socialist. In spite of 
the wrangling and bargaining which have characterised 
this long crisis, and which might be interpreted as a 
weakness in German Republicanism, there is no 
evidence that the Monarchists have been able to make 
political capital out of Herr Miiller’s obvious distress. 
Indeed, the indications all point to an ever-deepening 
slump in German monarchism. 

* * * 


An important step has been taken in India for the 
furtherance of the work of the Simon Commission. 
In response to a representation made by the co-opera- 
tion committee elected by the Punjab Legislative 
Council, the Commission abandons its reservation as 
to the right of sitting separately to examine witnesses 
and documents. The Punjab Committee argued that 
if a distinction was to be made between members of 
the Simon Commission and members of the Indian 
Committees engaged on the task of preparing for the 
reform of the Constitution, it would be difficult for 
the work on the Indian side to be adequately carried 
out. In February last Sir John Simon offered the 


——, 


Indian Committees the same right of separate examina. 
tion as was reserved to the Commissioners. The 
intention was to secure equality in procedure, but jt 
was pointed out that, with the two sides thus workin 
independently, not only would the Indian Committeg 
be at a disadvantage in dealing with witnesses, byt 
there would be a tendency to harden the divisions 
between opposing Indian parties and groups. The 
new agreement is a reverse for the advocates of the 
boycott, and can hardly fail to provide a definite 
stimulus towards co-operation with the Commission 
in all the provinces. In the meantime the Government 
of India has made a new move in connection with 
the marriage question. Some time ago the Government 
found itself obliged to join forces with the orthodox 
Hindu party in throwing out an Age of Consent Bill, 
It has now appointed a committee of inquiry, con. 
sisting of six members. This number includes two 
women, one of whom, Mrs. O’Brien Beadon, is the 
only European on the committee. 


* * * 


The Cabinet crisis in Egypt was ended on Wednesday, 
when Mohammed Pasha Mahmud succeeded in forming 
a new coalition government. Mahmud Pasha is a 
Liberal, an experienced politician, an old associate of 
Zaghlul, and a sharer in his exile to Malta. His col- 
leagues include two other Liberals, two Ittehadists, 
two dissident Wafdists, and two Independents. But 
no members of the Wafd would join him, and the 
Wafd is numerically by far the strongest party in the 
country. It is not to be expected, therefore, that his 
government will remain long in the saddle; its main 
function presumably will be to conduct a general 
election. Meanwhile the affair of Nahas Pasha, the 
late Prime Minister, has to be cleared up. The alleg- 
ations against him which led to his dismissal by the 
King are extremely serious; he is charged, together 
with two other members of the Wafd, with having 
agreed for a large bribe to influence the course of 
justice in the case of Prince Seif-ed Din. Nahas and 
his friends, of course, declare their innocence, and it 
is suggested that the “ revelations ’’ made by certain 
Cairo newspapers are a political plot—comparable to 
our “ Red Letter ’’ stunt in 1924. Nahas has called 
for an inquiry against these newspapers, and they have 
countered by calling for an inquiry against him. 
Unpleasant as all this is, it is happily no affair of ours, 
but a purely domestic concern of Egypt’s. 


* * * 


The Jugoslav crisis, provoked by the murder of the 
Croatian deputies in the Skupshtina, is still acute. 
With the improvement in the condition of M. Raditch, 
the wounded Croat leader, and with the return from 
Bucharest of M. Marinkovitch, the sanest and most 
prudent of the Serbian politicians, there has been 
a slight relaxation of the tension. But relations 
between Serbs and Croats are bad, and on the momentous 
decisions which will have to be taken during the next 
few days the future tranquillity of Jugoslavia will 
depend. According to the latest advices from Belgrade 
the Vukitchevitch Government has agreed to resign. 
This is all to the good, for it is obvious that if it remains 
in power serious trouble will occur. The real question 
at issue, however, is far bigger than a mere change of 
Cabinets ; it involves a revision of the Jugoslav consti- 
tution. Ever since the inception of the new State the 
Croats—the most highly civilised section of the Jugo- 
slavian population—have been chafing under the 
growing tendency of the Serbs to centralise all govern- 
ment control in Belgrade. The Skupshtina murders 
have brought the trouble to a head, and some con- 
cessions to the Croat demand for decentralisation seem 
inevitable. Help, no doubt, may be expected from the 
King, who is a most enlightened statesman, and popular 
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with every section of his people. Useful mediators, too, 
should be found amongst the Slovene deputies, who, 
have managed their affairs in Belgrade far more skill- 
fully than their Croat colleagues. The situation is 
yndoubtedly difficult, and perhaps even dangerous, 
if only for the reason that Serbs and Croats alike seem 
incapable of appreciating each other’s point of view. 
[The happenings in the Skupshtina may have an 
adverse effect on the prospects of the Jugoslav loan, 
which has been postponed until the autumn. But they 
are unlikely to wreck the Jugoslav State, which in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary is fundamentally 
stable. 
* * * 

The main sequel to last week’s manifesto by 
Messrs. Cook and Maxton has been the debate at the 
Trades Union Congress General Council on the subject 
of the “‘ Mond” negotiations. Mr. George Hicks, a 
former chairman of the Council and the secretary of 
the Amalgamated Builders, moved that the negotiations 
should be discontinued, and was seconded by Mr. Cook. 
The motion was lost by fourteen votes to six; but the 
fact that it got six votes is, at first sight, surprising. 
It has to be taken into account that Mr. Hicks himself, 
and probably others who voted for the motion, did not 
fully associate themselves with the Cook-Maxton 
outlook. Apart from the pure “ class-war ”’ attack on 
the Mond parleys, there is a second attack by those who 
urge that it is undesirable for the Trades Union Congress, 
being a representative body, to commit itself in any 
negotiations with a number of employers who make no 
pretension of speaking in a representative capacity. 
It was on this ground that Mr. Hicks based his motion, 
though he is probably, in fact, half in sympathy with 
the whole-hogging attitude taken up by Mr. Maxton 
and Mr. Cook. The last named, it appears, is now 
claiming that the vote reveals a definite split in Trade 
Union circles on the question of the “‘Mond”’ policy. 
There is doubtless plenty of disagreement; but it is 
not at all likely to result in any serious cleavage in the 
Trade Union forees. Opinions are too varied and 
fluctuating for any clear-cut division to be based upon 
them. . 

* * * 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Snowden have been at each 
other hammer and tongs again this week. Now the 
new rate of the sugar duty is the main ground of dispute. 
Mr. Snowden holds that the alleged benefit derived by 
the consumer is an illusion, because the refiners, knowing 
what Mr. Churchill had in view, first raised the price 
artificially some time before the Budget, and then, 
with a munificent gesture, lowered it again when Mr. 
Churchill publicly announced his plans. It is not denied 
that the whole question was discussed and virtually 
settled beforehand between the sugar firms and the 
Board of Customs and Excise, although Mr. Churchill 
affirms that he had no personal part in the negotiations. 
Nor is it denied that leakage of information before 
Budget-day enabled speculators to make big windfall 
profits by the manipulation of sugar shares. These 
things, with or without Mr. Churchill’s knowledge, did 
happen; and their happening illustrates the extreme 
difficulty of combining the policy of keeping the Budget 
a secret till Budget day with any effective consultation 
of the interests concerned in changes in the basis of 
taxation. Mr. Churchill may have behaved like an 
angel; but on carefully negotiated issues of this sort 
it is practically impossible to prevent the unauthorised 
leakage of information. It would be preferable, in 


dealing with the great majority of these questions, to 


abandon the pretence of secrecy and to let information 
become promptly the property of all concerned, rather 
than risk the almost inevitable dissemination of 
mportant proposals among a few who may be able to 
use their knowledge to make large windfall profits. 


The report on wages and conditions in the European 
coal mines, just issued by the International Labour 
Office, is the result of an inquiry undertaken at the 
direct request of the Miners’ International. It is a 
depressing document. We know about the wages and 
conditions of our own miners; and they are quite bad 
enough. But in many parts of the Continent the con- 
ditions are a good deal worse. The figures given in 
the report are for 1925; and since then wages have 
been substantially lowered, and hours made longer, 
in this country, without in any way rescuing our mines 
from their plight. It is noteworthy that, even before 
hours were lengthened here, the output per miner was 
higher than in the great majority of the Continental 
fields. Upper Silesia produced a fifth more coal per 
manshift than Great Britain, Poland and the Ruhr 
approximately the same as Great Britain, and all the 
other fields substantially less, the Belgian output being 
actually only 48 per cent., and the French 59 per cent., 
of the British. On the other hand, wages were in, 
1925, highest in Great Britain and Holland, while in 
Upper Silesia and Poland, the two most productive 
fields in terms of output per manshift, the earnings of the 
miners were less than half those of the miners in Great 
Britain. These figures do not help much towards the 
finding of a solution for the mining problem on our own 
national lines; but they should at least help us to 
measure the futility of an attempt to retrieve our 
position by cutting wages and worsening conditions 
down to the Silesian standard. The report should be 
widely read. In conjunction with the Samuel Report, 
it provides the best available basis for the study of a 
vital industry on international as well as national 
lines. 

%* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Fianna Fail is 
discovering that Parliamentary obstruction is not as 
easy in the Dail as it was at Westminster in the days 
when Parnell and Biggar tied English legislation in 
knots. A single all-night sitting took most of the 
starch out of the Opposition, and to their surprise 
Ministers experienced little difficulty in carrying the 
resolution to apply the closure by compartments to 
the various Constitution Amendment Bills. The know- 
ledge that these Bills will now have an easy passage 
has done much to induce a chastened mood in Fianna 
Fail, and one suspects Mr. de Valera would welcome 
any plausible excuse to drop obstruction. He failed 
entirely to see that under modern Parliamentary 
conditions this particular form of attack stands little 
chance of success. Even more disturbing to his mind 
is the evidence that the country, instead of being 
thrilled by the demonstration, is beginning to ask 
awkward questions as to what possible purpose the 
holding-up of its public business is intended to serve. 
A latter-day Parnell might have done something with 
obstruction, but even his admirers are beginning to 
realise that there is not a hint of the Parnell quality 
in Mr. de Valera’s fumbling leadership. On the other 
hand, the determination with which Mr. Cosgrave 
has kept his end up against heavy odds is telling with 
voters who, whatever their political bias may be, 
have a weakness for a plucky and resourceful fighter. 
Not only have Ministers managed to avoid defeat in 
a House in which their followers are in a minority, 
but they have refused to whittle down their programme 
to purchase support from other groups whose members 
by voting with Fianna Fail could turn them out 
of office at any moment. This is not quite as 
risky as it might appear at first sight, for Mr. Cosgrave 
has long since discovered that if non-Government 
members sometimes pull wry faces at the draughts he 
offers them, they find his medicine less repellent 
than the patent remedies which Mr. de Valera, if he 
were given the chance, would compel them to swallow. 

B 
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PROSPECTS IN PALESTINE 


MONG the international problems left us by 
A the war there was none more delicate and more 
dangerous than Palestine. In a mood of 
generous idealism, as it seemed to some, or of blundering 
temerity in the opinion of others, British statesmen 
undertook the task of restoring the Jews to the land 
of their fathers. That meant reconciling two hostile 
races and three hostile religions, making a new nation 
out of the wreckage of an Asiatic Empire and the 
ghettoes of Europe, and training this Oriental infant 
in the art of Western democracy—all gratis. It is 
not surprising that when the experiment was begun 
the storms of controversy beat hard upon it, and that 
it was threatened with ruin from within and without. 
Exaggerated hopes and exaggerated fears demanded 
short cuts. There were fanatical Zionists who urged 
that the “ National Home for the Jews” could only 
be secured by turning the Arabs out into the desert. 
There were fanatical Arabs and anti-Semitic Englishmen 
who wanted the Balfuur Declaration relegated to the 
waste-paper basket. Neither of those solutions, of 
course, was possible, and the British Government, the 
Jews and the Arabs went on patiently—or impatiencly 
on occasions—with their tangled task. With the 
gradual subsiding of ambitions and anxieties the prob- 
lem of Palestine, though it is not yet solved, is certainly 
less formidable. That much at least may be gathered 
from the reports of the British Government and of the 
Zionist Organisation that have just been before the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League. 
Those reports both give a survey of the administration 
and of the general state of the country during the 
year 1927, and they present a picture of political tran- 
guillity accompanied by economic troubles. All 
through the year depression lay heavy on Palestine, 
and especially on the Jewish community. The number 
of unemployed in February reached the figure of 
8,600 (out of a total of Jewish workers estimated at 
between 25,000 and 30,000), and though it fell later, 
there were still 6,300 on the out-of-work register of 
the Labour Federation at the end of December. The 
effects of this unemployment made themselves felt in 
many ways. The Government was forced to put relief 
works—road-making, drainage, and so on—in hand. 
The Zionist Executive incurred a heavy drain on its 
funds; it spent during the year no less than £151,000 
in the relief of unemployment. The workers, on their 
side, were doubly hit. There was a general fall in 
wages (as much as thirty per cent. in the building 
trades), and at the same time all members of the Labour 
Federation in regular work had to pay a levy equal to 
three days’ wages per month towards a special unem- 
ployment fund. Happily there has been an improve- 
ment ; the numbers out of work have substantially 
decreased in the last few months, and the gradual 
expansion of new industries may be expected to absorb 
the rest. Nevertheless, the official report is very 
cautious. “For the next few years,” it says, “ the 
problem before the Government will be how, without 
imposing undue burdens on the people of a small and 
little-developed country, to find means to maintain an 
efficient administration, and to defray the relatively 
high cost of its public security forces, to repay the 
several debts imposed on Palestine by treaty or other 





— 


wise, and to provide for debt charges on the loan of 
£1,475,000 issued in London last November.” 

Another marked effect of the depression has been 
the checking of immigration and the increase of emigra- 
tion from Palestine. The number of Jews who came 
into the country during 1927 was just over 2,700—the 
lowest recorded since 1921—whilst more than 5,000 
went out. A few hundred of these were pre-war 
residents ; the vast majority were immigrants who 
had settled in Palestine within the last seven years, 
and who have returned to their dispersion in Europe 
(2,500 of them actually to Poland) and America. This 
is a state of affairs which must be a bitter disappoint. 
ment to the Jews, though the Arabs—at least the 
more prejudiced and short-sighted among them—may 
rejoice at it. But it is inevitable in the circumstances, 
and clearly both the Government of Palestine and the 
Zionist Executive must shape their immigration policy 
with a close eye on the economic conditions in the 
country. On the other hand, there is no reason to 
suppose that those conditions will continue as they are 
now. ‘There is a steady, if slow, development both in 
agriculture and industry. The Government report 
shows a big increase in the value of Palestinian exports, 
The area of land under orange crops has almost doubled 
in the last four years. The soap, flour and cement 
industries are going ahead; the tobacco industry is 
flourishing, and a number of smaller manufactures— 
textiles, wood-working, metal-working, and others— 
established at Tel-Aviv and elsewhere are not only 
increasing their output and local sales, but are finding 
export markets. Nor, of course, must the progress of 
the Palestine Electric Company, which operates the 
“Rutenberg Concessions,” be forgotten. 

It is plain, however, that neither the Zionists no 
the Mandatory Power can be content to leave the 
development of Palestine to take its own course. The 
Zionists some time ago appointed a “‘ Survey Comnis- 
sion,” consisting of Sir Alfred Mond and three other} 4, 
business experts, to draw up a comprehensive pro 
gramme of constructive working, and this body wil 
very shortly present its report—a report which we 
are assured is as practical as it is hopeful. We may 
pretty safely assume that it will both promise some- 
thing and demand something of a material kind. It} , 
will promise Jewish aid, financial and other, in the 
building up of the National Home for the Jews, and 
it will promise a policy on the part of the Zionists which 
does not conflict with the Mandatory’s obligations to} 4 
the Arabs, who vastly outnumber the Jews in Palestine. } 4, 
In return it may demand that the Government shall} i, 
take a more active share in the economic and social | sh 
development of the country. Such public works 4} 1 
have been carried out are far from representing all that J sis 
can or ought to be done. Many more roads are wanted, } 
many areas of marsh and swamp are waiting to be} ™ 
drained, many hill-tracts are crying out for afforestation | ™ 
And if the cost of such enterprises is to be fairly borne} “ 
prompt and drastic reforms are needed in the preset! 
system of taxation, which is notoriously out of date 
and inequitable. Nor has the Government done all 
it can or should do in the case of the social services 
The progress of public health in Palestine has beet} 4 
remarkable, and the credit for this is due largely to th 
the zeal and the generosity of the Jews. But greal 
extensions are needed in many directions, and the cos! 
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of these, as well as of much that has already been 
established, should be a public charge. We hope that 
Colonel Symes, the spokesman of the British Govern- 
ment before the Mandates Commission at Geneva the 
other day, had some of these things in mind when he 
referred to the “ very beneficial reforms ” that were in 
preparation. 

But, it may be said, supposing there are grounds for 
optimism on the economic side, are there any on the 
political side? Have the Arabs learned to love the 
Jews? Is the lion any nearer to lying down with the 
lamb? To those questions a guarded answer must 
be given. Evidently there is still antagonism between 
Jews and Arabs, but it is equally evident that it has 
become less acute. Though the lion will not yet lie 
down with the lamb, he has at least stopped roaring 
at him. The Arab nationalists sent no petitions of 
protest to Geneva this year, and they have almost 
ceased to bombard Fleet Street with their grievances. 
They have, as a matter of fact, fallen out among them- 
selves on certain questions. They have had one of 
their chief grievances removed—at any rate tempor- 
arily—by the cutting off of Jewish immigration. And 
those of them who are not blinded by “ patriotism ” 
are coming to see that the benefits of money spent, and 
reforms carried out, in Palestine need not be, and 
indeed cannot be, confined to the Jews. In the cir- 
cumstances Colonel Symes was justified in telling the 
Mandates Commission that Arab and Jewish relations, 
“though not yet entirely satisfactory, were improving.” 
And it may be that before long they will have so much 
improved that an advance will be possible in equipping 
the country with its “self-governing institutions.” 
In any case, whether the reconciliation comes soon or 
later, we believe it will come. For there are three 
parties in this experiment. All of them are stubborn. 
But the two of them who are aiming at a Palestinian 
nation have common sense on their side, and, bar acci- 
dents, common sense should win. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


MONG Englishmen of the upper and middle classes 
A the superstition that State-aided education is 
deplorably inefficient dies very hard. The com- 
plaint comes still from the educated and the uneducated 
alike. The hereditary employer who has rounded off a 
public school education with three or four years at one of 
the older Universities, will join with the self-made man who 
has risen to fortune after passing straight from the elemen- 
tary school into business employment in lamenting the 
shortcomings of the education provided out of public funds 
Their complaints, it is true, are apt to be strangely incon- 
sistent. The children who leave school for industry or 
‘ommerce are not educated at all; they are educated too 
much—beyond their station; they are not taught the 
tight things ; their schooling makes them uppish and dis- 
contented. On the contrary, it fails to teach them self- 
reliance or to develop individual capacity. Modern industry 
$ so highly standardised that it does not need in the 
Majority of its employees a high degree of education. On 
the contrary, our educational system, by training too 
many clerks and “ blackcoats ”’ of all types, is creating a 
shortage of those skilled artisans on whose craftsmanship 
the supremacy of British industry largely depends. 
Everyone has heard all these criticisms at one time or 
another; and many of us have heard the same critic 


employ quite inconsistent arguments against our system 
as it is. There is doubtless some criticism that is intel- 
ligent and helpful; there is a good deal more that has 
some basis of truth, but is not helpful; but the greatest 
amount is not only unhelpful, but also radically unfair and 
untrue. 

Before any attack on our present system of public educa- 
tion can be seriously considered, it has to be made clear 
on what assumptions and standards it is based. It is 
quite true, but also quite unhelpful, to say that the educa- 
tion given in both elementary and secondary schools falls 
far short of an ideal standard. It is far from being the 
best education that we, as a nation, have it in our power to 
provide. If we really set out to do the best of which we 
are capable, we should pay our teachers better, in order 
to attract the best minds of the country to educational 
work ;_ we should insist on far higher educational qualifi- 
cations as a necessary condition of employment in teaching ; 
we should radically reduce the size of classes, and provide 
better buildings and far more varied and expensive school 
equipment. We should insist on having adequate play- 
grounds provided out of public funds, on assuring the best 
possible medical and dental treatment, on providing good 
meals at school for all who needed them, warm and suitable 
clothing, an adequate supply of books, and so on. We 
should spend on each child as much as a well-to-do parent 
of the upper middle class, with a proper appreciation of 
educational values, thinks it necessary to spend on the up- 
bringing of his own family. Of course, not even the 
wildest and most enthusiastic educational reformer dreams 
to-day of seriously proposing that we should do this. In 
comparison, even his dreams are singularly modest. For 
even he, like the rest of us, knows full well that the prac- 
tical questions of education are questions of cost, and that 
we are not as a nation seeking the best, but only the best 
we can get for the amount we are prepared to spend. We 
may be persuaded gradually to spend more; but for as 
far ahead as it is possible to see the cost of every educational 
advance will be painfully counted. 

Our educational system, then, can be criticised usefully 
only in the light of our readiness to spend money upon it. 
If we are wasting some of the money we now spend, by all 
means let us mend our ways, and apply it to better uses. 
But it is not helpful to criticise an elementary school for 
not being Winchester or St. Paul’s, or a half-trained and 
half-educated teacher for not being of the same quality as, 
say, Sanderson of Oundle. On the whole, we get and shall 
get in education value for our money—neither less nor 
more. 

Criticisms of the quality of our education in the light 
of actual standards come usually from those who have 
had a more expensive education, and known how to profit 
by it. The ordinary or average employer, to whom the 
Report before us* refers again and again, is more apt 
to charge the schools either with over-educating the 
children of the workers, or with failing to teach them the 
things that will make them more efficient in industry or 
business. The Malcolm Committee seems to be terribly 
afraid of this ‘‘ average employer,’’ whose opposition to 
educational advance it is always contrasting with the more 
enlightened attitude of certain exceptional employers. 
The exceptional employer believes in more and _ better 
education both on human and civie grounds, and because 
he wants more intelligent employees to help him make 
his business efficient; but the ‘“‘average employer,” 
according to the Malcolm Committee, will have none of 
this. He is against raising the school-leaving age, because 
it will lessen his stock of cheap juvenile labour. He is 

* Report of the (Malcolm) Committee on Education and Industry. 
H. M. Stationery Office. 9d. 
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against Mr. Fisher’s proposed Day Continuation Schools, 
partly for the same reason, and partly because it will be 
a nuisance to fit part-time education in with industrial 
work. He will not even, as a rule, give his younger 
employees any substantial help or inducement to attend 
evening technical schools or classes. He is the great bogy, 
obstructing the educational highway; and nothing, the 
Malcolm Committee appears to think, can get past him. 

This view and attitude are remarkable when it is con- 
sidered how the Malcolm Committee was made up. It 
represents primarily industrialists, and not educationists ; 
and it was set up for the express purpose of giving business 
men a chance of formulating plainly their criticisms of 
public education as it is, and their proposals for its better 
adaptation to industrial and commercial needs. The 
result is as decisive as it is, on the face of it, surprising. 
The industrialists on the committee have practically no 
suggestions to make for the specific adaptation of public 
education to industrial or commercial needs. They agree, 
point for point, with the educationists who are pressing 
for more and better education on broad human grounds. 
As plainly as the educationists, they regard the ‘‘ average 
employer ’’ who opposes educational development as a 
stupid and misguided person. The only difference is that 
whereas the educationists want to challenge this dragon 
to battle, in the belief that on the day he will prove a very 
unwarlike and reluctant dragon after all, the enlightened 
industrialists take to their heels at the sound of his breath- 
ing. They know he has no brains; but they are afraid he 
may be able to bite. 

The dragon’s breathing, in this case, takes the form 
of a purely obstructive memorandum submitted to the 
Malcolm Committee by the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organisations—that imposing, but somewhat 
unreal, counterpart of the Trades Union Congress as the 
representative of the employing class as a whole. The 
Confederation sent the Committee a memorandum, telling 
it what it must not do; and the majority of the Committee 
obediently refrained from doing it, though they could 
not help calling back over their shoulders as they ran that 
they were quite sure, in their personal capacities, it ought 
to be done. They know full well that much of the work 
now done in the evening in technical schools and classes 
is either of low standard because thestudents come to it 
tired after a full day in the factory, or involves an overstrain 
which is bad for the student, and often leaves a mark on 
his physical and mental health for the rest of his life. 
They know that most adolescent education ought to be 
done in the day-time; but the “average employer,” 
represented by the Confederation dragon, was as hot against 
day continuation schools as against a higher school-leaving 
age. 

For our part, we are unmoved by this panic fear of the 
““average employer.” If the educationists and the en- 
lightened employers agree, and the money to give them 
what they want can be found without starving other 
essential services, that is good enough for us. The “‘ average 
employer ”’ will grumble whatever is done. He is grumbling 
now when nothing is being done ;_ his grumbling is as peren- 
nial as the farmer’s grievance against the weather. If our 
fathers had been deterred by his grumbling, there would 
have been to-day no Factory Acts, no Mines Acts, no 
Trade Boards, no Old Age Pensions, no Unemployment 
Benefit, and probably no public system of education at 
all. It is his nature—it is almost his function—to protest 


against all social advance until other forces have carried 
it through, and then, grumblingly, but no more grumblingly 
than before, to adapt himself and his methods to it, and 
find it not so bad after all. 

So it is in this case. The raising of the school-leaving 
age may or may not be the best immediate step to take. 





—— 


With that we are not for the moment concerned. But ye 
take it that the Malcolm Committee has at least plainly 
demonstrated one thing—that industrialists have jy 
constructive suggestions to offer for the improvement of 
our educational system except those which they share with 
educationists. The net effect of the Malcolm Report jg 
greatly to strengthen the case for the Hadow Committee’; 
scheme of universal secondary education at the age of 
eleven plus. This has now behind it the clear backing of 
enlightened industrial as well as educational opinion. The 
opposition to it is wholly unconstructive and obstructive, 
Will Lord Eustace Percy, in the light of this fresh confirms. 
tion of the soundness of the Hadow plan, change his mind, 
and allow Local Education Authorities to act on thei 
expressed wish by fixing a definite date for its adoption! 


BOLSHIPHOBIA IN JAPAN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Tokio, April 25th. 

v NHE forced resignation of professors from the chief 

Imperial Universities is the latest and most 

serious consequence of the blithely unscrupulous 
tactics begun by the Home Minister during the recent 
general elections. These tactics may or may not succeed 
in saving the Government for a brief space longer. That 
matters little. What does matter is that they have sown 
seeds of constitutional trouble and social dissension that 
will probably act as a check on Japanese progress for many 
years to come. 

As is well known, the Seiyukai, who formed the Govem- 
ment in the last Parliament, were in a minority, and were 
fully determined by every means in their power (and in 
Japan, the Government party is in the position of being 
able to control the electoral machinery almost to the extent 
of making a farce of it) to secure an absolute majority in 
the new. Mr. Suzuki, the Home Minister, thought he could 
help matters by stigmatising the chief opposition party 
with the crime of setting Parliament higher than the 
Emperor. This airing of a very delicate constitutional 
question, however, came back on Mr. Suzuki like a boomer. 
ang. Not only did the Government fail to get the desired 
majority, but many members of the Government party 
were so alarmed about the possible dangers of raising the 
constitutional issue that they talked about the desirability 
of Mr. Suzuki’s resignation. That these fears were justified 
was shown by the startling emergence from a deserved 
obscurity of an old “‘ True Blue” reactionary society called 
the Kokusuikai, or National Spirit Preservation Society, 
which is the Japanese equivalent of the Italian Black Shirts. 
Inspired by the lead given by the Home Minister, thes 
political roughs haled members of the Minseito and Labour 
parties before the magistrates on ridiculous charges of lés 
majesté, and, in addition, instituted a reign of terror in many 
districts to the extent of serious assaults on several respect: 
able and eminently moderate politicians. This, howevel, 
was only the beginning. 

Between the election and the meeting of Parliament 
the Government has been straining every nerve to Wil 
enough of the members of the small independent parties 
to give it the desired majority. Mr. Suzuki, thinking 
perhaps that success in another field would compensate 
for his previous failure, conceived the idea of rallyim 
support to the Government by starting a Red scare. 0: 
course, Japan, like any other country, has its handfu 
of cranks who think that they can establish the Perfect 
Society by means of the money and nostrums of the Heaven} 
City of Moscow. But, all the same, it was amusing to 
learn that, a few weeks ago, many English and America! 
papers were announcing, as the result of Mr. Suzukis 
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little scheme, “* Amazing Discovery of a Great Communist 
Plot in Japan.” Owing to strict censorship, we in Japan 
were allowed to know nothing at all until a few days ago, 
and now what we do know amounts almost to nothing. 
The police spread a wide, but very narrow-meshed, net 
throughout the length and breadth of Japan, calculated 
not only to catch genuine Reds, but also even the slightly 
mauve, and yet all they got was a bag of 1,100, nearly 
al] of whom were immediately released, and it is practically 
certain that no legal punishment can be inflicted on any 
of the remainder. Reluctantly forced to give an answer, 
the Government has had to admit that it has not yet got 
a single scrap of definite evidence of any plot, although 
ithas the gravest suspicions. That, however, is all it needs 
for its purposes. It has been able to disband the Farm- 
labour Party, which represents the extreme Left wing of 
Japanese Labour; and as this party was part of the 
labour bloc that had offered to support the Minseito in 
its no-confidence motion in the coming session, the effect 
has been to give a taint of disloyalty and radicalism to the 
opposition as a whole. 

But this Red scare has had much more serious conse- 
quences than that. In the first place, it has transformed 
the activities of the Kokusuikai from the merely brutal 
into the positively murderous. On April 16 a terrible 
murder was committed, of which the victims were not 
Communists, not even Labourists, but reputable members 
of the eminently Whiggish Minseito. The crime took place 
at Wakayama, near the city of Osaka, and was the result 
of a deliberate plot on the part of the local Kokusuikai. 
A public-spirited lawyer had laid a charge of illegal inter- 
ference in the election against the local authorities, and, on 
the pretext of discussing the matter with him, the Kokusuikai 
invited him and several friends to a meeting. Guards 
were posted outside the house of meeting, and then the 
True Blue patriots proceeded to say it with knives. They 
killed three outright, and wounded five, two, it is feared, 
mortally. After that, seven of the assassins, as if they were 
heroes on the level of Brutus (as, for all we actually know 
about Brutus, they probably were) proudly surrendered 
themselves to the police, doubtless expecting that they 
would be treated rather as patriots than as murderers. 

Worse even than this murderous physical attack by a 
gang of roughs is the Government’s murderous assault 
onthemind. Among those arrested in the recent Communist 
round-up were a number of students of one or other of the 
Imperial Universities. To appreciate the significance of 
this, a brief word about the Japanese system of education 
is necessary. 

Almost all the education in Japan, and the best education 
at that, is under the auspices of the State. One must look 
with admiration on all that has been accomplished to bring 
Japan to the level of a well-educated nation, except in one 
particular. On the theory, doubtless, that since it is the 
State that provides the education, the State also has the 
tight to prevent the students from imbibing social and 
economic ideas that would threaten the existing system, 
the teaching of any modern sociology has been almost 
tntirely prohibited. In the Koto Gakko (High Schools), 
Whose students are from seventeen to twenty-five years of 
age, no sociological lectures are given, and not a single 
sociological book is allowed in the library. The result, 
of course, has been that these eager, highly intelligent 
youths, among whom are the future leaders of Japan, have 
‘me to desire sociology of the most extreme form as if it 
Were the fruit of the Forbidden Tree. They know and care 
tothing for the moderate Labour and Socialist develop- 
ments of such a country as Great Britain, but devote them- 
selves almost entirely to Karl Marx and Moscow. The 
authorities had so far learnt wisdom that, of recent years, 


the Imperial Universities have been given freedom to study 
and teach economic and social theories. But now that 
the Government has discovered a few students actively 
interested in Communism, it has been pleased to throw the 
blame on the University professors, although I, for one, 
can assure the Government that the students discover 
Communism long before they reach the Universities. 

Accordingly, the resignation of seven professors was 
immediately demanded, one each from Tokio and Kyoto, 
and five from Kyushu Imperial Universities. At first, 
it looked as if the University authorities would be able to 
defy the authorities, and their spokesman, Dr. Onozuka, 
the acting President of Tokio University, put the case 
with power and right, as follows : 

I simply cannot understand what is meant when they say that 
a man has a leaning towards the Right or the Left. It is the duty of 
a professor of Social Science to study foreign doctrines, however 
subversive. To conclude from this fact that he has a leaning toward 
the Left is both foolish and dangerous. To call a man engrossed in 
the study of Marxism or Leninism a radical is to obstruct the 
progress of learning. 

But the cause of truth and freedom of thought does 
not win its way easily. Some influences have led the 
University authorities to a complete surrender. The 
murderous activities of the Kokusuikai may have had 
something to do with it, or more probably the mere desire 
to show that the Universities have no Communistic taint. 
Anyhow, the seven professors, and several others, have 
been forced to send in their resignations. The foremost 
professor involved, Professor Kawakami, of Tokio, has 
bitterly declared that he has nothing to do with Com- 
munism, and that never, to his knowledge, has he sought 
to influence the students in the direction of any particular 
economic theory. The letter accompanying his resignation 
concludes as follows: 

The third and last charge forces me to assume responsibility for 
the fact that some of the students studying sociology under my 
care have been found violators of peace for their radical thoughts. 
I fail to see the need for assuming responsibility for this. It is 
true that I was instructed by the President of the University to 
guide the members of the student body in the study of foreign 
ideas, but I have never taken part in Communistic movements 
through the student body or its members. I have therefore nothing 
to do with the recent Communist incidents. 

Everything goes to show that no country at present has 
less to fear from Communism than Japan. The very 
educational conditions inevitably lead a large number 
of students to take a keen interest in Communism, which 
they all too flatteringly regard as the most modern form 
of sociology. But among the thousands of students com- 
prising Tokio University, for example, the recent winnowing 
has only revealed twenty or so who can be labelled 
Communists. 

The most significant issue is how far State-supported 
educational institutions can submit to the study of doctrines 
regarded as subversive, and this issue touches other 
countries beside Japan. Every government at some time 
or other, now that education is becoming more and more 
a State affair, will have to face the issue of deciding which 
it values the more, a free and unfettered education or a 
temporary partisan advantage. 


BEFUDDLING THE BRAIN 


N the course of a character sketch of the Prince of 
I Wales in a Sunday newspaper the writer declares 
that ‘‘ a thing for which England may be profoundly 
grateful is that the Prince is not an intellectual, with the 
prejudices and narrowness of the intellectual—the little 
mental snobberies.”> Whether it is a fortunate thing that 
a prince or anyone else should not be an intellectual depends, 
of course, on what one means by the word “ intellectual.”’ 
‘* Intellectual’ is a word that may be applied to a large 
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variety of human beings, ranging from Aristotle to some 
minute contemporary who has so small a brain that he 
jis always boasting about it. If “‘ intellectual’? means 
merely a man who possesses great intellectual powers and 
makes use of them, it would obviously be ridiculous to 
congratulate any human being, from an emperor down, on 
not being an intellectual. There is no evidence that the 
individual is any the happier for possessing a powerful 
intellect, but it is difficult to believe that the race is not 
happier as a result of the use made of the intellect by a 
minority of its members. The intellectuals, it is true, 
when they have become rulers or statesmen, have not 
excelled the unintellectuals so conspicuously as might have 
been hoped, but at least they have been no worse than the 
others. On the other hand, if “ intellectual’’ means a 
man who, being a little more interested in books, pictures 
and music than his fellows, regards himself as a superior 
being in consequence, then we must count any man, prince 
or pauper, happier for not being an intellectual. An intel- 
lectual in this sense of the word is merely a Pharisee in a 
sphere other than religion. If he thanks God at all—and 
he is probably too intellectual to do such a thing—it is 
for having made him different from other people. He is 
in his own eyes one of the saved, and the unsaved are all 
those who have different tastes from his own in books, 
pictures and music. He is as rigidly orthodox as a Calvinist 
in his fashionable faith, and he does not believe that sal- 
vation is possible except to the predestined few, of whom 
he is one. He is a small-minded worshipper of the mind, 
and injures the arts by introducing a priggish element 
into their appreciation. If we use the word in this sense 
we may say with confidence that no intellectual man has 
ever been an inteilectual, or at least that, the more intel- 
lectual he has been, the less of an intellectual he has been. 
The word “ intellectual,’ unfortunately, is frequently 
employed as a word of abuse which the self-righteously 
unintellectual fling indiscriminately, both at the self- 
righteously intellectual and at the ordinarily intelligent. 
It is a word like “ highbrow ’’—it may mean anything 
from a literary egotist to a man of taste. 

The writer in the Sunday paper has certainly not suc- 
ceeded in making it clear in what sense he uses the word 
** intellectual.”” At one moment he seems to mean by it 
an intellectual prig, and there are few people who will 
not agree that it is undesirable for a prince to be that. But 
in another sentence he appears to imply that anyone is 
an intellectual who reads books, for, in an attempt to 
pay a compliment to the Prince of Wales, he writes of him : 
‘** You will not find him befuddling his mind with books.” 
I do not remember ever reading a sentence with more 
curious implications. Many men in the past have spoken 
contemptuously of the bookworm, but it is not often that 
we find a writer attacking books in general as an evil and 
as mere befuddlers of the brain. Don Quixote undoubtedly 
befuddled his brain by reading the romances of chivalry, 
and there are probably thousands of people to-day who 
befuddle their brains by reading too many novels. But 
it is generally taken for granted that the reading of books 
has had a clarifying effect, on the whole, on the human mind. 
If books only befuddle the brain, then it would obviously 
be better if all the schools were shut, and schoolmasters 
who teach reading, writing and arithmetic to innocent 
children should be sent to prison as public dangers. Pub- 
lishers should be treated like traffickers in cocaine, and the 
British Museum Reading-room should be closed like the 
saloons in America. Possibly the writer of the article is 
right and books are an unmixed evil. If so, it is to be 
hoped that he will organise a crusade against what has 
now reached the dimensions of a world-wide peril. Every 
year new races and new sections of races are being taught to 
read, and presumably they are being taught to read in 


el 


order that they may be able to read books. There is not, 
single Continent to-day that is free from this vice of reading, 
Go to the farthest isles of the East, and you will find tha 
a missionary has been there with a book before you, }) 
the West the outlook is black indeed, and from the Staty 
of Liberty to the Golden Gate the reading of books has 
become all but universal. America, on the other hand, js 
luckily a young enough country to adopt desperate remedig 
for desperate diseases, and we may yet hear of an enthugi. 
astic lady in that country going round the bookshops with 
a hatchet as Mrs. Carrie Nation went round the saloon; 
some years ago. Or we may have an American Savonarok 
lighting a new bonfire of vanities in the streets of New York 
to which millionaires will bring their Shakespeare Fin 
Folios and manuscripts of Alice in Wonderland and othe 
famous books. The poor man will throw his Everyma 
reprints into the flames, and the shopgirl her novelette, 
The same fire will consume Ulysses and Christie’s Old Organ, 
and the Satyricon and The Fairchild Family will share th 
same fate. And presumably everybody will live happily 
ever afterwards when there are no more books to mudd 
and befuddle their brains. Many centuries ago, I believe, 
a Chinese Emperor did make the experiment of ordering 
all books to be destroyed, but probably some books escaped, 
and in any case other books were subsequently written, 
with the result that the Chinese brain, like the European, 
is still befuddled to-day. 

It is interesting to speculate on what would really happen 
if every book on earth were destroyed and no other book 
were written for a hundred years. We may dismiss a 
fantastic the notion that the world would suddenly become 
clear-minded beyond all precedent, since there have been 
many races that did not read books, and they have been 
no more clear-minded than ourselves. On the other hand, 
the total disappearance of books—and by books we must 
mean for the purpose of the argument all printed matter— 
might not involve such a wholesale collapse of civilisation 
as most people suppose. We should undoubtedly slip 
backwards gradually: science, which depends for its 
progress on a storehouse of knowledge which at the present 
stage can be preserved only in books, would progressively 
slacken in its rate of progress, and there would be no possi- 
bility of a new Einstein. Nations, too, would break up 
into little communities; without reading and writing, 
Northumberland and Devonshire would become as distant 
from each other as China is from Peru to-day. If men o! 
science, without a knowledge of reading and writing, wer 
still able to keep the wireless and the railways in working 
order, it is possible that nations might still retain theit 
national consciousness and not be broken up into small 
communities with none but local interests. But it is doubt: 
ful whether without the aid of books you could train wp 
a generation of efficient mechanics and engineers. It is 
largely in books that the human race preserves its memory, 
and to lose them would leave most of us almost as helpless 
as to lose our individual memories. Our very _ history, 
handed down by word of mouth, would become fuller o! 
lies than it is already. By having to depend more on ow 
memory we should learn to remember more things individ: 
ally, but we should remember fewer things racially. 

We should not, I think, however, become barbarians 
a result of being deprived of our books. There have bee? 
happy communities in the past in which only a minority 
can read, and, after all, the greatest of epic poems is said 
to have been written by men who had not yet learnt the 
alphabet. We are inclined to-day to exaggerate the im 
portance of reading and writing to the growth of the intelli- 
gence. A considerable percentage of human beings would be 
just as intelligent as they are at present if they had neve? 
learned to read or write, and I have known men who coul# 
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ba | not read or write and who were nevertheless better company, trained in hygiene, they are not interested in it, and they 
ag, | more imaginative and more intelligent, than others who ignore it. This I assert to be generally true of all our 
iat | could. Speech plays a far more important part in the life medical schools, and not least of the present teaching 
In} of the ordinary man than reading and writing. It is in one of our oldest and most famous Universities, which 
ue | possible for a man who can neither read nor write to be I have had occasion to study, and pay for, during the 
as | either a good poet or a good farmer, and a world containing past two years. The teaching of physiology, for instance, 
i. good poets and good farmers is a world in which any of us__ which should evidently be directed towards the elucidation 
ies ought to be reasonably happy. In a bookless world we and maintenance of healthy function, has no such view, 
sj. | should lack neither fiction nor philosophy, but they would and fully justifies the implicit criticism on current physio- 
ith | become recreations of the fireside. Similarly travellers’ logical teaching and research which is contained in the 
ns | tales would reach us, and theories of the origin of man, latest Report of the Medical Research Council. 
j, | and biographies of the heroes of the race, and views on The real business of medicine is the making and mainte- 
rk | politics, health and education. Books are merely roads nance of fine men and women. I put that proposition in 
rst to knowledge, which enable us to travel faster: wanting the present tense by way of prophecy, of course. If the 
ne | them, we should go by footpath more slowly and less far. prophecy is not yet fulfilled, it will be. But that end will 
wa Even so, when we have taken the most favourable view not be served merely by lengthening existing courses of 
te, | possible of booklessness, it is difficult to imagine that a public health, nor even by giving utterance to admirable 
1 | bookless world would be inhabited by men and women who preventive sentiments on paper. We need to prepare 
he | would positively think more clearly than men and women ourselves for what will be a new era—new even to the 
ily think at present. Our thoughts are naturally cloudy present public health officer, whose concern is chiefly with 
dle because we are surrounded by insoluble mysteries about primary sanitation, vaccination and the rest of nineteenth 
ve | Which we cannot help thinking, but the African fetish- century “ public health.” Here in London we have lately 
ing | | Worshipper who possesses no library is as much bewildered accepted, and are now spending upon bricks and mortar, 
«, | in presence of these mysteries as we. The truth is, a book some hundreds of thousands of pounds from the Rockefeller 
«| is only a man bound in a cloth cover. To say that books Foundation, for the forthcoming London School of Hygiene. 
a, | befuddle the brain is only another way of saying that men We may therefore quite properly read and study what the 
befuddle the brain, and there is no cure for this befuddlement Rockefeller Foundation has to say on this subject in general. 
mn except the extermination of the human race. Books are, Here, for instance, is a very noteworthy passage, which 
“ indeed, like human beings in this, that you cannot speak heralds future developments : 
a} ‘ll of them as a whole without speaking ill of life. One Training Doctors for a New Era. 
ss book differs from another as widely as Pericles differed from The idea of preventive medicine will never fully prevail until 
— Palmer the poisoner, or Socrates from a motor-bandit ; more doctors enter the field as leaders, until physicians in general 
a and they have no unity, except a superficial one, that one percep and actively support public health activities and until 
; Pare : ‘ y themselves seek to keep people well through periodic exam- 
rd, can indict them in the mass. If most of them should never inations and by advice about personal hygiene. If this is ever to 
ast have been written, most of them happily are seldom read. happen, medical schools will have to change their courses and their 
“4 It is almost impossible, now that the motor-car has been attitude. A few perfunctory lectures on public health and hygiene 
. invented, to foresee a time when the world will be in danger wel’ tite + eS CE He Se ee 
10ll gig : : informed and indifferent. Something more radical and effective 
lip of reading too many books and of being overrun by intellec- will have to be done. Surely the lot of medical teachers is not a 
its tuals either in the good or in the bad sense of the word. happy one. They are beset from all sides. 
- The writer of the sentence I have quoted ought to be able For decades the progress of medical research has demanded 
: é ; : more and better laboratories for biology, biochemistry, physiology, 
ely to reassure himself by remembering that, even in this age bacteriology, and pathology; elaborate installations for X-ray 
“i. of universal reading and writing, poets find it exceedingly and radium therapy and for treatments by machines, baths, and 
up dificult to earn a living. Y. Y. msn sunlight 5 os well as operating facilities of many kinds. 
ospitals with patients in beds are no longer sufficient for studying 
ng, diseases and teaching students. There must be out-patient clinics 
| for the sick who are able to get about, and even health centers for 
e THE TEACHING OF PR EVENTION well persons. In addition to all these requisites the public health 
leaders are clamouring for the teaching of prevention seriously 
- OR the third time, essaying a general paper on and to some purpose. It is not surprising that the medical school 
ung kK the teaching of medicine, I am compelled to treat authorities have appointed a Committee to study the whole problem 
eit ete Utes de, De ie Ont as Sa of the Curriculum. The Foundation is making a small annual grant 
all clear the ground by discussing the need ar adie time papi _— sligeaiteieeeinint . 
bt- by teachi we the pe Pace psoas po pe Sine a the This very important pronouncement is the summary and 
up Sgpnt weed for ceganiced postgraduate ¢ ht the conclusion of several pages devoted to the matter in the 
z lack of which in this country has been a re roach for nals Se Oy eS. See ees x 
ry. iki As the come deans, Ge saline: i oie the Rockefeller Foundation. As one walks along Gower 
- of obstetrics as the most seriously ve sl art Fuad = er en i ae eee 
ry, ednenti d all ae “- d = “s ‘d which will assuredly be used, in large measure, to make 
of an, COMMMMER AE My space. And ROW it I CVMENE + smnate the ideas put forth in this quotation. A new era 
fi that the demands of preventive medicine cannot be referred nite’ 
du: aie ee the course of an article on the How far we must go ere we inaugurate it in this country 
A few years ago fee eee alii tn ti, but the professional student of health can realise. 
as deploring the aegheet of oreventive medicine and the ay pee <5 a ee ltage ite <li ome Maeptiets 
oe tne dequacy of the pela 4 ape inion penn oa ‘idan to Health,” I tried to show how remote our hospital system 
ity eaiihe. dota te this pera i enc eiaains sake is from ushering in the desired future when we shall not 
aid by a eins of the Gonesal Diediess ri pe Me decays merely repeat parrot-wise that prevention is better than 
the Sette wit bala aaa chiles ait sake iene cure, but shall act as if we knew what we were saying. 
we ena i ne g A as a 4 mpi va The secretary of the Hospital Sunday Fund had written 
Tie in etl a ae es * riaaes ay : * had not reterrec affording me some data for an appeal which the Fund had 
“* Statement by the Council, in which it is declared that asked me to make in the City Temple on Hospital Sunday. 
| the idea of prevention should pervade the whole curriculum, He told me that five million attendances were made annually 
ee from first to last. Unfortunately, that pious expression of at out-patient departments of the London hospitals; a 
ult opinion has achieved nothing. The teachers have not been proof of the magnificent and extensive work which the 
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charitable public were being asked to support. I asked my 
hearers whether ten million attendances would be twice as 
good, and twenty million four times as good, or what would 
be the ideal number at which to aim. The other evening 
that past occasion came back to mind, as I sat at a Hospital 
Dinner to collect funds for the extension of a children’s 
hospital in a place where it is a cruel and stupid anachronism 
to have any hospital at all but for emergencies and accidents. 
But the money will be got and the bricks be piled up; and 
yet another building will arise which I shall probably in due 
course describe, with unwarrantable optimism, as the last 
monument of the Dark Ages. The truth is that, in open 
defiance of known, established and unchallenged facts of 
the causation and spread of children’s diseases, we con- 
tinue to make and spread those diseases millionfold in all 
our cities, and not one medical voice in a thousand is raised 
in protest. 

Instead of children let us consider adult men. Many 
of them are insured. If a self-evident proposition can 
exist, it must surely be that insurance companies would 
profit by teaching health and the prevention of disease 
to their clients. In America the Metropolitan, of New 
York, has saved immense sums of money, and large numbers 
of lives, during recent years, by these means, not least 
in association with the Life Extension Institute of New 
York. There is no room for doubt about the facts, which 
have been exhaustively examined by the most rigorous 
actuarial methods, and which, of course, are so probable 
that any other result would indeed have been incredible. 
A few weeks ago the matter was discussed at a medical 
meeting in London, at which the medical officers of some 
of our leading insurance companies were present and 
spoke, after hearing a remarkable address by the President 
of the Life Extension Institute. His advocacy of the 
principle of periodical medical examination was rejected, 
and the results of many years’ work in the States, with 
millions of lives, were received with incredulity. I confess 
I left the meeting very nearly in despair. If these were 
the doctors whose concern is to make money for the insur- 
ance companies, what must be the general attitude of the 
profession towards preventive medicine ? The deplorable 
answer is to be found in the curriculum of any medical 
school in the country. LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE KELLOGG PACT 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—The editorial note following upon the letter of ** E. M. L.”’ 
is obviously inaccurate. It states that ‘* Germany has not yet 
been even invited to sign it” (the Pact). On April 13th the 
invitation of Mr. Kellogg, that is, the draft of the U.S. Plan, 
was issued from the American Embassy in London in identical 
terms to the five Powers sitting as permanent members of the 
League of Nations Council, Germany being among them. The 
German reply of a clearly favourable nature was delivered by 
Dr. G. Stresemann to the American Ambassador in Berlin at 
the end of April. Indeed, was not Germany the first Power 
to accept the proposal and without reservations ?—Yours, etc., 

67 West Nile Street, GEORGE AITKEN. 

Glasgow. 
June 23rd. 


[We admit and regret our error. It was due to a too hasty 
reliance upon a statement which appeared on p. 16, column 1, 
of the issue of May 25th last, of the most accurate newspaper 
in the world. This error, however, in no way affects the general 
point of our criticism of the Pact.—Eb. N.S.] 


WHY PALLIATE FASCISM ? 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—A story published in some of the daily papers concerning 
an assault on a King’s messenger in Italy provided the subject 
for a diatribe against Fascist Italy in your issue of June 16th. 
Subsequently other papers published accounts of the episode 
greatly attenuating its gravity, and in the Times of Friday last 
I have read Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement on the subject 
in answer to a question in the House of Commons, which defin- 


dl 


itely puts the lid on the affair, showing that it was a case of 
common assault by persons in no way connected with the police 
or the authorities, and adds that the British Ambassador 
‘in view of the prompt action taken by the Italian authorities 
and of Captain Delafons’s acceptance of the apology tendered 
to him, did not think it necessary to report it at the time.” Thus 
the story of the strong protest by the British Government jg 
purely fantastic. 1 think you owe it to your readers to publish, 
or at least mention, Sir Austen Chamberlain's statement, and | 
trust that in future your contributors will take the trouble to 
get at the true facts before building up wild theories.—Yours, 
etc., Rose Barron, 

12 Surbiton Hill Park. 

June 23rd. 

[We print this letter less as a serious contribution to the 
subject than as an example of the kind of letter that we con. 
stantly receive. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement was a ve 
precise or almost complete recapitulation of the wholly accurate 
account of the incident which we gave. We founded nothi 
on any story in any newspaper. Captain Delafons’ assailants 
were plain-clothes Fascist policemen, and at the police-station 
established their identity as such. Of course, it was a case of 
** common assault,’ but a common assault committed by Fascist 
officials. That is the whole point.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Every country has its own traflic problems and its own 
regulations for their control. I have recently returned from 
Italy, where I especially admired the rule which obliges passen- 
gers in tramcars to enter and leave by different doors. Much 
delay would be saved at stopping places if the same simple rule 
existed in England. It does not work perfectly in Italy because 
in the rush hours the cars, numerous though they are, are over- 
crowded, and there is some difficulty in making one’s way along 
the length of the car through a crowd of standing passengers, 
(It is, however, rather more difficult to leave a London tube train 
under similar conditions, when passengers are entering by both 
doors.) At such times undisciplined and selfish persons are 
tempted to escape by the rear door, as did your correspondent 
“A.W.” I have myself made this rebellious attempt, and in 
most cases have been recalled to decency neither by Blackshirts 
nor by the conductor but by my fellow-passengers, who have 
politely indicated the more moral way. Foreigners cause a 
great deal of inconvenience by their ignorance or disregard 
of the Italian rule, and it is not surprising if an occasional 
exasperated conductor insists on “ larning ’em.” As a general 
rule, the patience of Fascist guards and of railway, tramway, 
and post-office officials with the frequently impertinent outbursts 
of foreign travellers—who are astonished to find customs differing 
from their own—is beyond praise. 

It is hard to see what connection there is between a traffic 
regulation and Fascism. The London police insist on the 
observance of one-way street rules, and even in Paris it has been 
found necessary to control the parking of cars ; moreover, the 
control exercised over ordinary foreign visitors in England ap- 
pears to be much more severe than in Italy. I do not know 
that these facts are in themselves a crushing condemnation of 
the present Governments of England and France. Nor does an 
occasional discourtesy to a foreigner on the part of a London 
policeman or a British soldier prove the iniquity of the entire 
force; “ X. Y. Z.”’ was unlucky in his encounter.—Yours, etc., 

5 Vicarage Gate, W. 8. Wiima GREGORY. 

June 25th. 

[Mrs. Gregory seems to have missed the point. The regulation 
is doubtless sensible enough—perhaps worth adopting in Eng- 
land—and our correspondent, ** A. W.,”’ as soon as he knew of it, 
expressed his willingness to conform to it on all future occasions, 
He had jumped off the wrong step when the tram was moving, 
and when no possible inconvenience therefore could be caused 
by his innocent error. But the whole tram service apparently 
was held up for some minutes while he and his friend were 
compelled by physical force to walk back to the tram and go 
through the meaningless ceremony of getting into it again and 
out of it at the other end. And this in Rome itself! Is it 
conceivable that such a piece of idiotic official formalism could 
be witnessed in any other city in the world that calls itself 
civilised ? It seems to have been a case of mere childish bullying, 
which it is impossible to imagine a London policeman, for ex- 
ample, or a Paris gendarme tolerating for a moment.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I can match the experiences of “* X. Y. Z. ” and “ A. W.” 
Last summer with a companion I drove a small car up to the 
Italian-Swiss frontier near Como. My knowledge of Italian 
is practically nil, and after all the necessary formalities had 
been completed, we created quite a fracas for some reason 
which we could not in the least comprehend. Our papers 
were all in order, our luggage had been overhauled, our dues 
were paid, but the guards became extremely threatening when 
we approached the gates with the car. Other cars were allowed 
to pass, but the guards were extraordinarily brusque and angry 
when we desired to cross. At last a pedestrian who spoke 
French explained that they wished my companion to enter 
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Switzerland through a little sheep pen provided for pedestrians, 
instead of via the gates as a passenger in the car. This absurd 
formality delayed us half-an-hour, and brought down showers 
of abuse on our heads. Moreover, this childish incident is only 
typical of many which we encountered at the Italian frontiers, 
and stood out in sharp contrast with the polite efficiency of the 
Swiss and French douaniers.—Yours, etc., “2.3.0.” 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tne NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—At a meeting of my Committee, held last week, attention 
was called to a comment in your issue of the 9th instant, in which 
reference is made to the above Federation. My Committee 
directed that I should reply to the statement appearing in your 
paper, which is not only misleading, but untrue. 

Your statement that “the Federation represents only a 
fraction of the workers employed in the shipyards, and, in 
particular, does not represent the majority of the skilled workers ” 
js misleading and untrue. The Federation represents a very 
substantial portion of all the employees in shipyards, both 
skilled and semi-skilled. 

You state, “Its acceptance means relatively little.’ It 
means that the men concerned have been consulted and have 
accepted the offered increase in wages, and we should be sur- 
prised if it does not mean the same to the operatives in the 
Societies not affiliated, when consulted. 

You further state, “ The conditions attached by the em- 

loyers to the offer are by no means certain to turn out capable 
of being fulfilled’: and you further state that the Federation 
has agreed to this. This again is a totally misleading and untrue 
statement. The conditions attached resulted in a Special 
Conference with the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation, when 
all the Unions were present, whether affiliated or not, prior to 
consulting the memberships, when the conditions were explained 
and modified, and will not bear the construction that has been 
placed upon them by the Press, and have only been accepted in 
the form explained and modified. 

Further, this Federation has not agreed to anything whatever 
in the form of a sliding scale arrangement or even discussed it. 
We are not concerned with your view as to whether “ the Boiler- 
makers and Woodworkers were excluded from the present offer 
and its endorsement by the Federation will not advance matters.” 
It is quite evident that you are not aware of the real position of 
wages of the several trades employed in the shipyards. 

In your concluding sentence about advising a scheme of nego- 
tiation, the rules of the above Federation were compiled by all 
the Societies engaged in the Shipbuilding industry, both in the 
Federation and outside, and many of the organisations who are 
now outside the Federation had been members from its inception 
up to some four years ago. 

If the Press is anxious to assist in removing what you describe 
as a nuisance and would keep to the real facts which are given 
above, it would be helpful in bringing about what appears to be 
your desire, viz., federation, which is preached by all as necessary, 
but not put into practice.—Yours, etc., 

FRANK Situ, Secretary. 

Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, 

324 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 
June 21st. 


[The points in our note to which Mr. Smith takes exception 
seem to be matters of opinion rather than of fact. He describes 
as untrue our statement that the Federation ‘* does not represent 
a majority of the skilled workers,’ but he does not venture to 
make any definite contrary assertion and offers no figures. He 
does not dispute the fact that certain of the most important 
Trade Unions in the shipyards are not members of the Federa- 
tion; and the fact that some of them were formerly members, 
but have now left it, seems to indicate some dissatisfaction with its 
working. A Federation which does not include several of the 
largest Trade Unions concerned can hardly be regarded as a 
wholly satisfactory negotiating instrument. In saying this, 
we are not, as Mr. Smith seems to think, taking sides in the 
controversies between the shipyard Unions, but only drawing 
attention to an unfortunate and indisputable fact.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE HOME OF THE TYSTIE 
Peper number of years ago—how long 


ago I cannot exactly recall, but it was, I think, 

quite ten years before the Great War—I was 
seated on the top of a high and steep cliff, overlooking a 
sunlit sea, into the clear depths of which one could look 
for a considerable distance, studying the various bird 
inhabitants of the sea, the cliffs and the rough moorland 
above them, when I spotted on the water a bird unfamiliar 


to me. It was apparently black and white and about the 
size of an oyster-catcher, but it was swimming! Turning 
my glasses on it, I found it was a bird of the auk or 
guillemot tribe, smaller than the common guillemot. When 
it flew low over the water, it revealed itself as a sooty-black 
bird with a large white patch covering about half of each 
wing. When it dived, it showed a brilliantly scarlet pair of 
legs. I soon discovered it was a black guillemot or 
“ tystie,”” as it is called in the North. 

Since that time, I have watched the bird in its breeding- 
haunts every year. I have seen its nest, or the ledge on 
which it lays its two eggs, which look white seen from the 
top of the cliff. What interests me about this breeding- 
place is that, so far as I can ascertain, it is the most 
southerly breeding-place of this species in the British 
Islands. I shall not particularise more closcly than to say 
that it is between north latitude 53 deg. and 54 deg. 

Less than a century ago it bred far south of this. Yarrell 
—my edition is the second, dated 1845—says he has seen 
it in Christchurch Bay and it was occasionally found on the 
coasts of Dorsetshire, Devonshire and Cornwall. Pennant 
says it bred on the coast of Wales. More modern books 
give one the idea, though they do not definitely state the 
fact, that it has moved northwards. Mr. Thorburn, in 
1926, says it “‘ does not now breed on the English mainland, 
though in summer a few frequent the Isle of Man for this 
purpose.” Mr. Coward also, in the third edition (1926) of 
his Birds of the British Isles, states that it has abandoned 
its English and Welsh nesting-places, and his enumeration 
of the spots where it still nests in the British Islands 
expressly excludes the area in which I watch it yearly. 

Books of an intermediate period show a knowledge of 
the nesting-place I know. A guide-book to the neighbour- 
hood published in 1879 mentions it as a local nesting 
species. Saunders in his second edition (1897-1899), 
though he says it has abandoned Wales, mentions the area 
I know as a breeding-place for small numbers. During 
the period of my own observation though the numbers are 
small, I think they are increasing and slightly extending 
their range along the coast. Up till this year I could find 
them only in one very restricted area, in which there 
appeared to be about half a dozen nesting pairs. This 
year I found another site about half a mile distant. 

These cliffs are likewise the nesting-place of innumerable 
herring gulls, of jackdaws, of starlings and of blue rock 
pigeons. Cormorants in great numbers frequent them, 
oyster-catchers flit up and down the coast along the rocks 
from one tidal level to another. Ever and anon a huge 
greater black-backed gull flies past—a magnificent bird, 
ivory white and (at a distance) glossy black on the wings, 
with formidable, hooked bill of primrose yellow. Farther 
out to sea, a great white-winged gannet circles in the sun, 
or plunges as if shot from a gun, with a great splash, into 
the water. It flies far in a day, for its nearest breeding-place 
must be one hundred and fifty miles away and this is the 
breeding season. 

Here the sea is often black with great shoals—I can use 
no other word—of common guillemot, perhaps attracted by 
some shoal of small fish, invisible to me at my height, for 
I often notice a few cormorants or herring gulls swimming 
in their neighbourhood. 

The land birds round my lofty perch are the birds of the 
coastal moorland, commonest of all, perhaps, the meadow 
pipit, or “ moss-cheeper,” the larger rock pipit, the black- 
capped stonechat, the skylark, the house martin, swallow 
and swift. In moist places, the graceful and active pied 
wagtail is ever busy chasing unseen flies, a most dapper 
and elegant bird. 

On the narrow ledges on the upper part of the cliff face 
—recalling Shakespeare’s description of the cliff near 
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Dover now named after him—many rabbits, old and 
young, bob in and out of their burrows. How they can 
manage to obtain a living in such places, or avoid sudden 
death by falling over or being blown from their precipice 
homes, heaven only knows ! 

In many places the rocks are adorned with great patches 
of the pink flowers of thrift, and at the edge of the moorland 
top, where the soil is deeper and moister, with patches of 
blue scylla. Samphire also flourishes abundantly, though 
I never have seen anyone plying the “ dreadful trade ” of 
gathering it. Behind, on the moorland, the land is yellow, 
and the air is fragrant, with the flower and smell of gorse. 
Later it will be empurpled with heather, which is not yet 
in flower. If one is lucky, one may sometimes see seals, 
like human beings, or like mermaids, according as one’s 
fancy is prosaic, or poetic, playing in the blue depths 
beneath. Verily the home of the “ tystie”’ is a beautiful 
place. W. M. Crook. 


Music 
APOLLO MUSAGETES 


HY is this title Apollo Musagetes, or “* Apollo 

Leader of the Muses,” so attractive? Because, 

it is so completely divorced from the daily 

litter of the present age. It has for us no meaning and 

no significance, it is empty of all content, and as the 

title of a ballet it has not even those associations 

which, in a literary work, would falsely cajole and 
flatter the reader into indulgency. 

And Stravinsky’s ballet has the same quality. Let 
me straightway advise the reader to go to see Apollo 
Musagetes at least twice. The first time he will be 
disappointed. He may even think it is a rather 
pointless joke, although he may admire moments of the 
choreography and the music. But it is not a joke, it is 
a serious work. And the reason I describe it as a 
serious work is that I am conscious of an intense effort 
in this spare, inhibited, ruthlessly self-controlled music. 
I do not think that the ballet attains complete unity. 
I mean by this that I doubt if all the gestures, poses 
and steps of Apollo and the three Muses have that 
inevitability which gives complete unity. Some of 
them might have been equally well different and some 
of them struck me as being trivial and accidental ideas ; 
but, nevertheless, there is an effort and direction in the 
choreography which follow the same line of effort and 
direction in the music, and the ballet as a whole is 
curiously impressive, having design and structure. 

Stravinsky has used stringed instruments only, and 
at a first hearing one might be irritated by what seemed 
to be mere clever eclecticism on the part of a composer 
who began his career writing in the flashy, noisy, 
fanfarish style of his master Rimsky-Korsakov, using 
every trick and device of modern orchestration to 
produce brilliant effects, but who now models himself 
on the eighteenth century and by an adroit mixture of 
Gluckian recitative and Handelian counterpoint shows 
the hand of a great Jewish conjuror with all the genius 
of that race for brilliant eclecticism and mimicry. 

But as one listens to this extremely odd and 
constricted score one cannot sustain that simple 
belief that there is nothing more here than extraordinary 
cunning. There is an individual passion, a real, 
personal intensity pulsating through this deliberately 
simple and austere music, and it is shown all the more 
vividly by the almost audibly painful avoidance of 
emotional rhythms. This music has to me the move- 
ment of a cat walking on very hot bricks who, carefully 
selecting what seems to be the coolest, finds every step 
shockingly painful. To me this is a very good quality, 
for one comes to detest the lush laxity of surrender to 
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rhythmic sensation in so much modern music. But, 
on the other hand, this strained self-control, this 
passionate avoidance of sensationalism and emotionalism 
has another significance. It does mean that the 
composer has a disproportionate inclination towards 
emotionalism and sensationalism which he has learned 
to distrust. Such severe inhibition is not the sign of g 
really harmonious nature. And when one asks oneself 
what is lacking in this beautiful score of Stravinsky's 
—for ultimately I find this score has a real, if limited, 
beauty—one is forced to admit that it is completely 
lacking in one or two important human elements, 
One of these is spirituality. I mean that finer sensibility 
which springs from the heart rather than from the 
senses. There is not a trace of that exquisite passion 
in Stravinsky’s music—which might have issued from a 
human race which, compared to the human race as it 
is, was definitely sub-human. 

Another absent element is that of moral grandeur, 
Perhaps it may surprise us to find ourselves asking for 
such a quality in a ballet by a modern composer, but 
I am treating Stravinsky as a serious artist, not as a 
mountebank, and, in a work entitled “‘ Apollo, Leader 
of the Muses,” we must expect to find the real Apollo 
and the true Muses. Apollo symbolises a_ great 
conception of the human race and it is a sad commentary 
on the present age that when one of its most genuine 
artists re-presents this conception, he does so in a 
form which, although real, is very much diminished. 
But even this is a proof of Stravinsky’s genuineness, 
An inferior artist would have given us a sham-romantic 
Apollo fitted with all the dead, romantic litter of the 
past and he would have trusted to the effect of these 
associations with the past to deceive most of us into 
believing that he had re-created Apollo. Stravinsky, 
on the contrary, does really create something. It is 
not the Apollo of past creation; it is less than that 
Apollo, but it is, nevertheless, new and real. 


And, as always happens when we are given something 
new and real, we cannot quite tell what it is. I find 
it impossible to analyse adequately my impressions on 
hearing and seeing Apollo Musagetes, but I do know 
that it gave me real pleasure, and that when the 
orchestra played a Rimsky-Korsakov piece afterwards, 
I was acutely conscious of the boring triviality and 
meaninglessness of that Rimsky-Korsakov music. 
Perhaps one got a better idea of the virtue of the new 
Stravinsky ballet when watching that old favourite 
La Boutique Fantasque, which followed it on the second 
night. The scrappiness and childishness of this ballet 
threw into vivid relief the passionate seriousness of 
Apollo Musagetes. It will be found that the more 
serious and affecting a work of art is the more economical 
it is in material. Stravinsky squeezes his orange dry. 
It may be a small orange and it may contain nothing 
but orange juice, but he squeezes out that orange juice 
to the very last drop and then distils the last atom of 
lingering fragrance from the empty peel, and _ the 
result is that we have had at least one complete 
experience. This is, after all, what is most important. 
The world is full of half-baked people—half-baked 
musicians, half-baked poets, half-baked novelists, hallf- 
baked men and women who never fully and completely 
experience anything, but flit superficially from one 
partial pleasure to another in such haste that they 
never know what they are doing or why they are 
doing it. 

From this prevailing vice Stravinsky is absolved. 
In many respects he is a typical child of the age, but 
he is not a child of the age in its seatter-brained super- 
ficiality. His range may be narrow, but it is deep. 
If he lacks spirituality, if he lacks moral grandeur, if he 
lacks sublimity and poetic inspiration of the highest 
kind—and I fear his music lacks all these finer qualities 
—nevertheless, he is a real piece of solid clay with the 
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healthy, invigorating smell of clay. “In der 
Beschrankung zeigt das Talent,” said Goethe, who was 
wonderful at phrases, and Stravinsky proves himself 
by the very voluntary limitation of his aims to be a man 
of immense talent. It is such a great satisfaction to 
hear a really fine work that I do not wish to dwell 
further on Stravinsky’s limitations. Let us all enjoy 
Apollo Musagetes while we have it here in London to 
hear. Perhaps the new age when greater men than 
Stravinsky will appear is not far off, but it is not yet 
here, and Stravinsky is about the best the world of 
music can do at the present moment. 
W. J. TURNER. 


THE EVANESCENCE OF FILMS 
i art of films, like that of the perfumier or the 


Russian ballet, is evanescent. Their life isnot even 
as long as ourown. With the best will in the world 
we cannot turn back to a film thirty years old, except 
romantically, like a viewx amant smiling over the picture 
of his first mistress. And this is not only because the films 
of that period were bad, but because their loveliness, such 


as it was, has faded with the years as surely as the portrait 


inthe album. A film, after all, is a series of photographs, 
and it records, as exactly and unscrupulously as the studio 
plate, all that an artist in painting would leave out. The 
galvanised expression on the faces of people in old photo- 
graphs may be put down to the agony of the little bird 
and the time exposure, but the fact remains that those 
faces are soulless, and there is no more reality in them than 
in the painted canvas background. 

So the film leaves nothing to the imagination: it is there 
concrete and distinct, and we can only escape it by closing 
our eyes or letting our thoughts wander till the images on 
the screen become mere swirling forms, an intersection of 
lines, groups of light and shade. The same, it is true, 
may be said of painting, but the artist exercises the most 
rigorous selection and his picture is a composition of 
essentials. The photographer, however great his skill, 
cannot give this permanence to his art. He must rely on 
the immediate conviction which a hundred familiar details 
will impose on the spectator. We are in the habit of 
saying, “* That is a good likeness,” when we are struck by 
the proficiency of a camera which has recorded, in an instant, 
the whole fashion and pose of some acquaintance. It is 
an excellent photograph because it has the power of evoking 
memories, just as a traveller by glancing at a map will 
recall roads and hills and even the smell of the earth, and 
because it fortifies them by the comparison, so that we say, 
“Yes, he looked like that; the eye, so; the hand—yes, I 
remember.” 

But we are interested in photographs of people we have 
hever seen, of a bare stretch of heath with a single tree on 
it, of a wave churning the gravel on a beach. If we go to 
a cinema, we are interested in the moving pictures of these 
things. We relate them to our experience with a closeness 
and an insistence which would not be possible with a Van 
Gogh landscape. The point may be illustrated by an 
analogy from music. The Venusberg music may express, 
in our highly dramatised conventions, the exuberant 
Sensuousness of love, but it is not in the least naturalistic. 
On the other hand, one can get a fair imitation of bird-song 
with a piece of string greased with resin. Midway between 
the two there is such recently developed programme music 
as Honegger’s Pacific 231. On that level, with its strict 
limit of beauty and forced imitation, I should put the 
photograph, still or moving. It is half-art. Like the novel 
of social events or propaganda, its qualities are not purely 
artistic. It is contemporary, a mirror, if you like, to 
nature, a description—but not quite an explanation. 


It is bound by literalness, and in the end it is this very 
literalness that, with a lapse of thirty years, will find it 
completely outmoded. In reading a novel by Fielding 
the imagination is given free rein to invent, to re-create. 
Shakespeare is re-created with each new performance of his 
plays. In both cases the original work of art is transformed 
and made intelligible by a fresh idiom. There is a renewal, 
a spring-cleaning or polish of the surface. But the film, 
intact in all its detail, is proof against the new idiom; it 
is clogged by what made once for its conviction; the 
imagination rebels against accepting it. 

This rigidness and inadaptability of expression is perhaps 
the natural result of any attempt at a mechanisation of 
the means of art. I am not sure. But good films are 
invariably masterpieces of technique; they achieve unity 
of expression by an apparent miracle, the delicate balance 
of parts, acting, photography, composition and rhythm, 
just as in a lock there is one combination that will open 
it and no other. Everyone knows that in watching films 
like Vaudeville and Joyless Street there are moments, 
outside the dramatic scenes, in which one holds one’s breath 
from sheer excitement. The imagination is startled by a 
new angle of beauty such as one has not seen in any other 
form of art. I have taken the trouble to remember and 
analyse these moments, and I have found invariably 
that they were scenes which could not possibly be acted 
on a stage or painted on canvas. The Germans produce 
good films simply because they have realised that they are 
working in a new medium, and not in a second-rate imitation 
and pastiche of stage-plays and old masters. It was 
typical of that monstrous production Ben Hur that the 
scene of the Last Supper was copied flatly from da Vinci’s 
masterpiece, and that the newspaper critics, tumbling over 
themselves with their ‘“‘ stupendous,” “ magnificent ’’ and 
*‘ epical,” caught at this familiarity and wrote that “da 
Vinci's figures had been brought to life.” Da Vinci brought 
to life! Yet that is how the public apparently looks at it. 
In its eyes a cinema is a picture gallery where the pictures 
move instead of the spectator, and a feuilleton which does 
not need to be read. 

I am continually amazed by references to the 
** modernist ’”’ technique of Continental films, as though 
there already existed (perhaps in Hollywood) a classical 
tradition. I can understand that tired people may some- 
times prefer to look at simple pictures of girls and the wild- 
goose chases of young athletes, but occasionally I overhear 
a remark which opens a vista of appalling sophistication. 
At the end of a recent performance of Berlin a man walked 
out truculently before me and whispered to the attendant 
on the stairs, ‘* What do you think the film was all about ? ” 
To which she replied, as helplessly, “‘ The answer’s a 
lemon!’’? One would have thought nothing could be more 
easily intelligible than Berlin, which is entirely a straight- 
forward piece of description. But there areno“ stars” in 
it, no St. Vitus’s dance, no succulent kissing or gross tears. 


We have had too many “epics,” with the French 
Revolution, the Wandering Jew and Helen of Troy; it 
really is time that we settled down to business. Whatever 
the film is capable of it is not capable of magnificence. 
But there is no apparent reason why it should not produce 
masterpieces of a small order, beautiful and satisfying 
at the time, and doomed, quite definitely, to early extinction. 
It need not worry us in the least that such films as we 
admire will be scrapped by another generation. Vaudeville 
and Moana and Rien que les heures are all, in different ways, 
the genuine expression of a new art. Their limitations are 
many; and least important are their lack of colour, of 
depth, even of speech. In time, no doubt, invention will 
remedy all of these faults. But it will never make a film 


immortal. G. W. S. 
C2 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N Exhibition of Stage Designs by Gordon Craig was 
opened on June 26th by Sir Gerald du Maurier at 
the St. George’s Gallery, 32 George Street, Hanover 


Square. It closes on July 17th. 


* 1 * 


We are fond of marvelling at the blindness of our pre- 
decessors, how completely they failed to spot those who 
really counted among their contemporaries. It is my belief 
that one of posterity’s grounds for despising us will be our 
failure to employ the genius of Gordon Craig. I know no 
chapter in recent theatrical history more depressing than 
the few pages in the late Mr. Harker’s memoirs (Studio and 
Stage, Nisbet), in which he recounts with complacency and 
glee how he succeeded in persuading Tree to reject Gordon 
Craig’s designs for Macbeth. Unhappy Harker ! your name 
will survive in this connection. You will be remembered 
as typical of those sturdy professionals, who, alas! not 
content with that great share of lucrative success which 
naturally falls to them, but spurred by a curious suspicion 
of the genuine artist, proceed to wreck even those rare 
chances which come their way. Unhappy Harker! those 
pleasant picnic spots you painted for Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters to play in, those castles which outvied a railway 
company’s advertisements, are forgotten by those who 
enjoyed them and remembered with contempt by those 
who did not. ‘“‘ Wholesome realism,” the phrase is yours: 
you understood how to provide it, but why did you do your 
best to prevent our ever seeing even anything else? ‘“* With 
the oft-repeated assertion that there is room for improve- 
ment in scene designing and painting I am heartily in accord. 
But...” We know the value of that kind of “ accord.” 
Here is an example of it. 

* * * 


I forget the date—and Studio and Stage does not remind 
me of it—but an exhibition of stage designs was held 
(I remember it well) at the South Kensington Museum. 
The most beautiful were Gordon Craig’s, and among them 
were designs for a performance of Macbeth which Tree had 
commissioned. ‘‘In discussing the matter with me” 
(Harker speaks) ‘‘ Tree said that he could not quite make 
out, apart from their obvious ugliness, exactly what was 
wrong with the models, produced for his approval, and 
asked me to examine them and enlighten him on their 
defects. With a foot-rule I discovered first of all, by 
measuring the height of the figures introduced into the 
models, that the model scenes were supposed to have been 
built to the scale of the theatre for which the scenes were 
intended. I then suggested that we should place a model 
proscenium arch in front of one of them. A piece of ecard- 
board was cut to the scale of the arch, when we found that 
if the scenery were made to the scale of the models it would 
have risen through the roof of His Majesty’s and over- 
topped the Carlton Hotel. ‘ Better take it to New York 
where the sky-scrapers are,’ I said. Tree’s snappy sugges- 
tion was that it should be consigned to a destination 
unchartered on any known map! I need hardly add that 
these over-vigorous and yet strangely dyspeptic creations 
were promptly scrapped, the scenic production for His 
Majesty’s thereafter being left to scene painters of less 
revolutionary principles. So with many of the South 
Kensington exhibits. Their creators were imbued with the 
Moscow spirit. In that city, Iam authoritatively informed, 
it has been officially decreed that an inch is to measure not 
less than an ell.” 


ee 


I have quoted the above passage without omissions 
because, from those parts of it which are not strictly relevant 
—the irony of the closing sentence and the humorous 
reference to a “destination unchartered on any map,” 
for example—the reader is able to estimate the mind which 
in this case is brought to bear upon these aesthetic questions, 
I think we may infer from them that it is not a sensitive or 
accurate mind. It is also most unsafe to conclude that 
downright fellows are always exact even in their measure. 
ments, while they are seldom averse, especially when 
engaged in crushing “ revolutionary principles,” to working 
for all it is worth the silly prejudice that an artist’s ideas are 
never practical. ‘‘ I am quite ready,”’ he added, “‘ to believe 
and to affirm that the oldest and most able scene painters 
have still much to learn.’ No one capable of learning 
would think it worth while to affirm such a thing with the 
air of making a handsome admission ; for “ quite ready,” 
read, of course, ‘‘ extremely reluctant.” 

* + * 

Ife returns to the charge and calis in Sir Arthur Pinero, 
to whom we owe many ingenious and vigorous plays, but no 
addition to our aesthetic experience. He writes: ‘ One 
good word for Mr. Gordon Craig.’ (He has just been rude 
to him under cover of calling him Mr. X.) “ His scheme of 
stage-decoration is, in a modified form, well suited to the 
requirements of the village hall, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and other places where proper scenery is not obtainable.” 
The author of Studio and Stage did not see the implications 
of this statement. It was welcome, as it appeared to put 
Gordon Craig in his place as a theatrical designer of no 
importance. But it is really a tacit admission that his 
ideas are so simple to execute that they can be put into 
practice by producers whose means are very limited, that 
they are in the widest sense practical; indeed, his use of 
screens and curtains has been copied with happy effects 
right and left. ‘The whole of modern decoration is saturated 
with them; even in shop windows, which aim at some 
kind of aesthetic effect,the influence of Gordon Craig is 
perceptible. 

* * * 


Abroad, the debt which the theatre owes him is recognised; 
everyone knows what Reinhardt learnt from him, Abroad 
he has been employed ; at home for the last thirty years 
he has only been imitated and often badly. Most of the 
designs to be seen at the St. George’s Gallery are those 
prepared for a performance of Ibsen’s Pretenders, per- 
formed after only thirty days of rehearsals carried on 
during the ordinary routine of the State Repertory Theatre 
of Copenhagen. In a short preface to the exhibition, Mr. 
Ashley Dukes quotes an address presented by those who took 
part in that production. It is worth reprinting because it 
shows the spirit the producer inspired. 

The artists of the Royal Danish Theatre, who under your leader- 
ship, have performed The Pretenders, by Henrik Ibsen, hereby wish 
to salute you as their master and to thank you for the enrichment 
which your mind and imagination have brought to the common task 
of dramatic performance on this occasion. In Stanislavsky’s 
words, we trust that you may have perseverance to fulfil your mission 
of beauty.—The Royal Danish Theatre, Copenhagen, November, 
1926. 

It rests now with his fellow-countrymen to enable him 
to fulfil that mission. The Harker spirit is still powerful, 
but it is waning. Anyone who visits the St. George's 
Gallery will notice that the designs are those of a practical 
workman. The next thing that strikes one is that the aim 
of the artist is clearly to create a simplified stage ; and that 
this simplification would extend beyond machinery, scenery 
and lighting to acting. In Scene (Oxford, 25s.), a book of 
designs, you will find these intentions expressed in writing 
and drawings. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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QUEEN HORTENSE 


Memoirs of Queen Hortense. Edited by PRINcE NAPOLEON, 
with Notes by JEAN HanotEeavu. Translated by F. MABEL 
Rosinson and A. K. Griccs. Thornton Butterworth. 
Two Vols. 42s. 

The cease of majesty, says Shakespeare, dies not alone: 
when the massy wheel falls, each small annexment, petty 
consequence, attends the boisterous ruin. When Napoleon 
fell, the members of his family, many of whom were petty 
indeed, shared in the catastrophe. Among the small annexments 
was his step-daughter Hortense, whom he had dragged up 
with him in his rise and now dragged down with him in his 
descent ; who, though she cared nothing for politics and little 
for grandeur, had somehow incurred much of the hatred and 
fear that had been aroused by the great conqueror. It was 
fancied that she, whose rare interventions had always been on 
the side of merey, and who in fact never dared to speak to 
Napoleon till spoken to, had been the ‘inspirer of many of his 
stratagems and the prompter of many of his crimes. Hence, 
when the nightmare was removed, the Allies, afraid of every- 
thing that could remind them of their terrors, chased the poor 
ex-Queen hither and thither as if they had been Romans and 
she a Hannibal. In Paris she made an impression on the Tsar: 
all the more dangerous ; she must leave Paris. She fled to 
Constance, then in the territory of Baden. The Grand Duke 
seemed to like her; she had to leave Constance. Finally she 
was allowed by the King of Bavaria to settle at Augsburg. 

Always the object of envy, and the ready theme of slander, 
though cursed with a strong desire to love and to be loved ; 
finding that her letters were opened, her papers garbled, and her 
most private thoughts distorted, she took the opportunity 
of a brief respite to write the Memoirs which, as she fondly 
hoped, would set her right with the world. Let people but 
know the truth, she thought, and she must be loved and esteemed. 
During her three months at Constance, with the help of her 
faithful but not always wise companion Louise Cochelet, she 
began the task. The first draft was finished at Augsburg 
in 1820; but she never ceased revising and adding. It was 
her habit to read extracts to friends ; and she made changes, 
doubtless to meet their criticism. No fewer than four manu- 
script copies were taken. These, when she died in 1837, passed 
first into the hands of her friend Madame Salvage de Faverolles, 
then into those of her son Napoleon III.; and, after the death 
of the Empress Eugénie, came into the possession of Prince 
Napoleon, who determined to give them to the world, and had 
done much of the editorial work when, in 1926, he died. The 
editing was then completed by M. Jean Hanoteau; and English 
readers have now the pleasure of studying them in the translation 
of Miss Robinson and Mr. Griggs. The profound historical 
learning of Prince Napoleon is well known; M. Hanoteau’s 
notes are very minute and accurate; and if he is a strong 
bonapartist he does his best to be impartial, and himself provides 
us with the materials for differing from him. With these volumes, 
along with the Flahaut documents recently issued by Lord 
Kerry, we have now probably all that is necessary for judging 
the Queen’s life and character; and the work is one of the 
most valuable, and certainly not the least interesting, of the 
fifty thousand books that deal more or less directly with the 
career of one of the most amazing men in history. The translation 
is easy, and, if it is not distinguished, we imagine that the 
original French is not very elegant. ‘The illustrations are 
delightful ; and we have, in fact, but one complaint to make. 
Why are the notes not at the foot of the page? The constant 
turning of the leaves makes study even more of a weariness 
of the flesh than it was to Ecclesiastes. 

It is, we think, difficult to read these volumes without believing 
that, within certain very obvious limits, they tell the truth; 
and it is quite impossible to read them without feeling an 
intense pity for a woman, filled with the longing for affection, 
and born with a great capacity for enjoyment, whose happiness 
was so ruthlessly sacrificed to political expediency and to a 
great man’s ingrained contempt for her sex. To Napoleon, 
who certainly loved her as much as he ever loved anyone, and 
many of whose letters to her reveal him at his best, she was 
yet but a pawn on the European chessboard. It was the 
business of ordinary women to produce cannon-fodder, and of 
princesses like Hortense to produce props for the dynasty. 
Married at nineteen to the most morbidly jealous husband 
Smee Leontes, she was dogged by spies as if she had been a 
Republican conspirator ; her virtues were tortured into faults, 
and her faults set in a note-book, conned and learned by heart 
to cast in her tecth. Her brilliant rise provoked the malice 


of the Emperor’s sisters, who, gorged with favours, could not 
bear anybody else to be favoured, and, while they quarrelled 
among themselves, could combine to attack her. ‘* You,” 
said Pauline, ‘“‘ get everything you want; I get nothing.” 
“What, you a Queen!” said Caroline; “your children heirs 
to the throne of France, and mine nobodies! I will bring them 
up to demand their rights, to reconquer them if necessary.” 
Later, when Caroline herself became a Queen, and had to leave 
her beloved Flahaut to the dangerous freedom of Panis, she 
told Hortense, in an astounding interview, what she thought 
of her: ‘‘ Plenty of women are handsomer than you—myself 
for one ; but you have a charm that draws men to you. Why, 
I’ve tried to make Flahaut say he dislikes you, and he never 
will. Promise in my absence never to listen to him. You 
are the only woman I dread.” At that very moment, Flahaut’s 
flighty affections had turned from both of them to the Countess 
Palocka: yet he still wrote to Hortense telling of his love for 
her and of Caroline’s unwelcome attentions. 

Hortense makes no attempt in the Memoirs to deny her 
passion for Flahaut, though it would seem that she wishes us 
to believe it purely Platonic ; and the Editor repudiates with 
scorn the doubts cast on the parentage of Napoleon III. But 
whatever the character of the liaison, we find it in our heart 
to excuse her. Her husband’s conduct deserved a worse 
penalty. He whined, he bullied, he cross-examined her and 
refused to believe her answers ; when she protested her innocence 
he replied that such absolute virtue could not exist, and yet 
insisted on demanding the impossibility. Finally he drew 
up a document nearly as long as the Treaty of Versailles, by 
which she was to pledge herself never to correspond with a man 
or receive a visitor without consulting him, and even to hand 
her private purse into his keeping. At length Napoleon consented 
to allow the ill-assorted pair to separate. 

At courts there always seem to be two classes of persons— 
those who spread scandals and those who report the scandals 
to the victims. There was always, at any rate, some good- 
natured friend to tell Hortense of such scandals as concerned 
her ; and the knowledge did not increase her happiness. On 
one occasion, just after the death of her eldest boy, Napoleon, 
with appalling cynicism, became her informant. ‘* You know,” 
he said, ‘“‘that people say I was the father of your son. They 
don’t think the worse of you for it; but they believe it. It is 
perhaps just as well to have people think it ; and so I looked 
on the boy’s death as a calamity.” After a few scenes like this 
she may well have been relieved to lose her royal rank ; and if 
any of the deposed princes of Europe are thinking to-day of 
trying to get back, they should read these memoirs to learn 
the advantages of a private station. 

Strange to say, the general impression one gets of Napoleon 
is not unfavourable. To Hortense, apart from a few outbursts, 
he was gentle and affectionate. As for his fascination and 
persuasiveness, it is as clear as ever that when he chose he could 
exert them as unfailingly as, when he chose, he could awe and 
terrify. Even the divorce of Josephine could not altogether 
quench the feeling her children had for him. But the pleasantest 
thing in the book is the love that never failed between Hortense 
and her brother Eugéne, who indeed appears as almost the 
only loyal and straightforward Abdiel among innumerable 
false. Another, we are glad to see, is Marshal Macdonald, who 
as usual stands forth as the knight sans peur et sans reproche. 
After all, it is possible to keep the garments white even in 
Sardis. E. E. Ke.vettr. 


THE CASE OF HUNGARY 


Justice for Hungary. (Review and Criticism of the Effects of 
the Treaty of Trianon.) By Count ALBERT ApPpony!, and 
others. Longmans. 2ls. 

The Tragedy of Trianon. By Sir Rosperr Donarp, G.B.E., 
LL.D. Introduction by Viscount RoruERMERE. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


The Treaty of Trianon was not an achievement that reflects 
great credit on the peace-makers at the Paris Conference. A 
break-up of the old kingdom of Hungary was, of course, inevit- 
able; to pretend that its frontiers could have been left intact 
is about as absurd as to suggest that Wilhelm II. might have 
been made Emperor of Europe. But the way in which the new 
frontiers were finally drawn was at several points open to grave 
criticism. It was neither scientific, nor fair, nor politic. How 
passionately the Treaty is resented in Hungary, and how danger- 
ous its reactions may be, is plain enough, and the plea for its 
revision by Count Albert Apponyi and nine other Magyar 
politicians and professors is worthy of a hearing. Some of their 
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arguments are by no means convincing, but on the whole they 
make out a reasonable case for the rectification of certain of the 
worst blunders committed by the Allied statesmen. And one 
of the ten, at least—Dr. Emil Nagy, a former Minister of Justice— 
is careful to put his demands very modestly. An elaborate map 
prepared for the book by Count Paul Teleki shows that Hungary 
retains to-day less than a third of her former territory. She has 
lost 22.3 per cent. of it to Czechoslovakia, 36.2 per cent. to 
Roumania, 7.4 per cent. to Jugoslavia, 1.4 per cent. to Austria, 
and in these lost provinces are included more than 3,000,000 
Magyars, or nearly one-third of the total Magyar population 
of the old kingdom. It is, of course, out of the question that all 
these persons, or the greater part of this territory, should revert 
to Hungary, and Dr. Nagy would apparently be content, like 
Lord Rothermere, with the restoration of something less than 
one-sixth of the transferred lands. That, he believes, would 
be in the interest not merely of Hungary, but of her neighbours, 
and would (if coupled with proper treatment of the Magyar 
minorities abroad) make for a new spirit in Central Europe and 
for lasting peace. So perhaps it would, and many of us would be 
glad to see the thing done—by the peaceful means advocated 
by him and his collaborators in this book. But the trouble is 
that the Succession States are at present not in the least disposed 
to listen to peaceful persuasion, and nobody (outside Hungary, 
at any rate) is so mad as to suggest coercing them. It is 
to be feared, therefore, that the Magyars will have to wait 
with such patience as they can for the consummation of their 
hopes. And while they are waiting, they would, we think, 
improve their chances if they did a little more to conciliate the 
foreign opinion to which they appeal. There is sympathy with 
Hungary in this country and elsewhere, but it is far less and far 
cooler than it would be if we were certain of the pacific intentions 
of her rulers, and of their desire to govern their own people and 
the strangers within their gates with wisdom and fairness. ‘* He 
who seeks equity must do equity” is a sound maxim for nations 
as for individuals. 

This is a point on which we naturally do not expect the ten 
Hungarian writers to lay stress. But it is strange that an 
Englishman with the knowledge and the liberal views of Sir 
Robert Donald should be so little alive to it. His book is, of 
course, like the other, a plea for justice to Hungary, and no one 
would ask him to be coldly impartial in a cause where he feels 
so strongly. But his indictment of the Succession States, and 
particularly of Czechoslovakia, is so furious, and his tenderness 
for Hungary so extreme, that we are left gasping and incredulous. 
He wrecks his case, in fact, by overstating it. The Czechs have 
doubtless committed errors and injustices in their administra- 
tion, and in the treatment of their Magyar and other non-Czech 
subjects ; but we cannot believe that they are such monsters 
of iniquity as they are painted here. The propagandist zeal of 
the Czechs is well-known and one is not taken in by everything 
they say. But neither need one accept as gospel truth all that 
is said by the propagandists of Budapest. Why should all the 
Czech statistics be wrong, and all the Magyar statistics right ? 
Why should we be expected to believe that all non-Magyars in 
Iiungary are “ loyal and patriotic Hungarians,” whilst all the 
non-Czechs in Czechoslovakia are struggling for freedom from 
the cruel yoke of Prague ? Why should we be told about the 
criminal folly of multiplying customs houses and putting up 
high tariff barriers, as though this was the work of the Czechs 
and Jugoslavs and Roumanians alone, whereas in fact Hungary 
is the biggest sinner of them all? 


Any stick to beat the Czech dog comes handy to Sir Robert 
Donald. The Czech land reform he calls “ spoliation’’? and 
** legalised robbery ’’; the Hungarian he praises as ** moderate.” 
(That indeed it is, for though it has given a number of peasants 
small-holdings, it has also left a large number in a condition of 
want and misery, and it has not destroyed the power of the 
Magyar squirearchy). He attacks the local government of 
Czechoslovakia. He accuses the Czechs of indifference to, if not 
tenderness for, Bolshevism, of which he seems to be prodigiously 
afraid. He even girds at them for changing the German name 
Karlsbad to Karlovy Vary. Above all, he makes two grand 
assumptions—that the Czechs are deliberately and persistently 
persecuting their Magyar subjects, and that the Slovaks as a 
whole are so hostile to the Czechs that they want separation, 
and might even, were they given the choice, prefer to return to 
the whips of Budapest rather than endure the scorpions of Prague. 
These assumptions are based on what he has seen and heard in 
Slovakia, and he has seen and heard some bad things. But has 
he considered any of the difficulties in the organisation of the 
country? Ilias he heard the other side of the case? Has he 
tried to see anything to the credit of the Czechs? Other wit- 


re 


nesses, more impartial than he, have seen plenty, and their 
evidence confutes the suggestion that Slovakia is a synonym 
for Hell. The administration of Slovakia was certainly at the 
outset—and probably it still is—far from perfect, but it has 
greatly improved. And there is certainly a Home Rule party 
in Slovakia, but few, if any, of its members, we are assured, 
have a fancy for returning to their Magyar masters. As for the 
Magyar minorities, they have no doubt had to suffer something 
under the Czechising policy of the new State (though less, we 
think, than their fellows in Roumania and Jugoslavia) and they 
still have grievances which need redress. But Sir Robert 
Donald’s way is hardly the right way to get them redressed. It 
is sad that so much good will for one nation should express itself 
in such malignity towards another. The Tragedy of Trianon is 
a book which, for allits sincerity, is calculated, as it seems to us, 
to inflame passions abroad and to persuade no one at home. 


THE WAY HOME 


How Animals Find Their Way About. By Ermnne Rapavn, 
Translated by I. H. Myers. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


The investigations of the Professor of Experimental Biology 
in the University of Paris into the homing faculties of animals 
are sufficiently disarming in Gallic logic, scientific method, and 
alertness in detecting error to make us inclined to take the 
plunge and accept his conclusions. He bids us lay aside all 
preconceptions and admit nothing that cannot be positively 
proved. Experiment has proved that homing pigeons do not 
react in the same way to similar conditions : one pigeon will get 
lost, another return to its cote within the prescribed time, and 
another turn up with an unpunctuality highly creditable to 
Nature’s impatience of biological system, though all have 
started together for the same destination. In the face of artificial 
obstacles, even limpets take their different times back to their 
** nests ”’ as though they were live animals and not clockwork. 

Professor Rabaud shows incontestably that some of the theories 
in the field which account for the capacity of animals to find 
their way home by extra-sensory means are not tenable. The 
theory that the pigeon’s correct orientation through unfamiliar 
country is due to its sensitiveness to electro-magnetic waves 
becomes very precarious when the normal sense-impressions are 
examined to see if they will not explain the pigeon’s “ sense 
of direction” as readily as supernormal intuition or “ special 
sense.” This, indeed, is the whole object of Professor Rabaud’s 
book. He maintains that there are no special senses or unknown 
powers in animals, whether warm-blooded or invertebrate, 
which orientate their journeys. They are guided by sensory 
cues only, principally of sight, smell and touch. These 
cues form an integral complex, each associated in power of 
guidance with the others, flexible in their connections and inter- 
changeable according to circumstance. A bee depends more on 
its visual cues, an ant on its olfactory, a mollusc on its tactile, 
but primary are not isolated from secondary perceptions, and 
in certain conditions may be substituted for them. Unconscious 
memory thus plays a very important part in enabling animals 
to find their way about, and, as confidence grows, the suc- 
cession of cues will be simplified by some of the accessory ones 
dropping out. An isolated ant leaving the nest to forage returns 
by a path parallel to its outgoing track, but if carried will either 
fail to return at all or only do so after long wanderings. It casts 
about to pick up the scent. In the same way, the bee-line is 
acquired by observation and experience, by the registration, 
that is to say, of visual cues in which the recognition of the track 
to the nest and of the nest itself are separate though inter- 
dependent operations. 

Professor Rabaud supports his contention by many examples 
and personal experiments illustrated in diagram. It is per- 
suasive, but it is certainly not comprehensive. To omit all 
mention of the migrations of the young eel is not excusable on 
the score that migration and orientation are phenomena which 
have nothing to do with each other. Migration Professor Rabaud 
dismisses in a paragraph as a biological urge to escape from 
inhospitality of weather and poverty of food supply. But even 
if this were the sole cause of migration, which it manifestly is 
not, it does not explain how birds, sometimes travelling by 
night and sometimes, as in the case of the young cuckoo, for 
the first time in their lives, find their way over hundreds and 
even thousands of miles of land and sea before they reach any 
landmarks with which they may be presumed to be familiar. 
Migration and orientation are different in degree not in kind, 
for bird, mammal, butterfly and fish do not merely take off from 
Point A; they make for Point B. Migration is a positive intent 
no less than a negative reaction. What Professor Rabaud has 
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ably demonstrated is that animals use their normal sense- 
perceptions very much as we do, and that intelligence, even 
among the invertebrates, insists upon interfering with what 
are comfortably assumed to be the mechanisms of instinctive 
behaviour. But in drawing his logical circle, he has made the 
too facile generalisation that because the circumference makes 
a complete round there is nothing that lies outside it. It is 
impossible to explain some of the phenomena of orientation 
except by assuming a sense of direction whose mysteries remain 
yet to be expounded. 


ANIMALS OF THE GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY 


Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

There have been books on the natural history of the Bible, 
on that of Shakespeare, Homer, Virgil, argues Mr. Douglas in a 
tenuous introduction which is nevertheless the most solid part 
of this book, so why not a book on the fauna of the Greek 
Anthology? No fewer than 150 wild animals are mentioned 
therein. Mr. Douglas has reluctantly skipped the domestic 
animals, partly because of their ethical import, but chiefly 
because he had enough material to make a book of the wild ones. 
There are 600 references, and they are duly noted with a word 
or two of comment, an odd cross-reference to other poets, or 
even with a quotation. Happily the pages are not bespattered 
with footnotes, and Mr. Douglas keeps his quotations down to a 
neat minimum. The whole is a work of an amusing but too 
ephemeral scholarly diffidence. Thus Eros drives a chariot of 
lions and Argentarius writes : 

I fear this bane of men; he who wild beast 

Can tame won’t pity mortals in the least. 
Didot records the ancient belief that the coming of crows por- 
tends rain, and we learn from the Precepts of Chiron that a crow 
lives for nine generations of old men; a stag for four genera- 
tions of crows ; a raven for three of stags ; and the phoenix for 
nine of ravens. If, therefore, a man is old at sixty the phcenix 
lives for 58,320 years. ‘* Ovid and others cut this figure down 
considerably,” adds the dry Mr. Douglas. We hear of the 
Sardinian flutes that were made of the leg bones of the flamingo ; 
and of the Capriote peasant and his stag with the golden horns. 
The Golden Ass, the Goose with the Golden Eggs, draw from 
Mr. Douglas, who desired to call the Blue Grotto the copper- 
sulphate grotto, the comment that folklore like common speech 
is saturated with the lust for gold. 

The Anthology contains a quantity of elaborate moral verse 
about mice, which irritates Mr. Douglas; but he provides a 
fantastic recipe for ragout of boar which begins: ‘“ Trim a 
saddle of boar and give it a good shape ; salt and pepper it and 
steep it for 12 to 14 hours in one litre of dry white wine.” We 
are reminded of Isaak Walton’s recipe for pike. In all these 
trivial and miscellaneous references, the introduction informs us, 
we may detect some inner coherence, some slight pressure of 
change in the outlook of the poet to the animal world since the 
Greek days. We are given no hint of what that change may be, 
but we may suppose the Greek fear of animals and regard for 
them to have been different from our fear and regard. The 
shrill cicada, which the Greeks found soothing—‘t Happy are the 
cicadas for they have voiceless wives ”’—was consecrated to 
Apollo, and by a sardonic and truly Mediterranean touch which 
must have pleased Mr. Douglas when he noted it, became also 
the emblem of bad poets. He puts his trust in these trivialities 
because “nothing but the accumulative weight of trifles can 
turn the scale and demonstrate the particular detail wherein 
our point of view has come to change from that of their time.” 
This detail is indefinable. Does it lie in the fact that man, asso- 
ciating as he did his religion with the animal creation in many 
ways and degrees, felt in those times a subtler, closer spiritual 
communion with them which Christianity and, later, material 
science destroyed for him? 


By Norman DOovuG tas. 


UNDISCOVERED FRANCE 


Undiscovered France. By Emme F. Witutams. Harrap. 15s. 

“I didn’t know there was any,” said his publisher, Mr. 
Williams tells us, when he took him the manuscript of his book. 
This agnosticism was pardonable. Tourist organisation has 
standardised travel routes in France to such an extent that the 
unadventurous voyager might well believe that they cover 
most of the country. The very opposite is, of course, the fact. 


The Riviera, Normandy and Brittany, Touraine and Auvergne, 
some better-known resorts in the Alps and the Pyrenees— 
these constitute France for the vast majority of English visitors. 
Striking off the well-beaten tracks, Mr. Williams—himself 
French on his mother’s side—has been forced to the conviction, 
by the very few foreign travellers he has met, that ‘‘ vast sections 
of the most interesting provinces were practically terra in- 
cognita.”’ A great diversity is to be found among these pro- 
vinces. One of the men who has known and described France 
best, Vidal de la Blache, has said that her chief characteristic 
is her variety. There is not, perhaps, in the world any country 
which with equal surface presents such various aspects of eleva- 
tion, soil, climate, and consequently of vegetation and culti- 
vation. 

Undiscovered France, it is true, continues to be discovered. 
The ‘“* New Riviera” is one post-war field of exploration, and 
Corsica, with some of the most wonderful scenery in Europe, 
is gradually finding a place on the tourist map. South Central 
France, however, remains unknown to the English visitor, and 
this is the large and highly diversified area to which Mr. Williams 
here introduces him. His book, the result of several years of 
French travel, is cast in the form of an eight weeks’ motor tour, 
which might very roughly be described as a circumnavigation 
of the Massif Central. The author starts from Angers, the 
ancient capital of Anjou, and conducts us in leisurely fashion 
through the provinces of Poitou, Limousin, Velay, Auvergne 
and Bourbonnais to Bourges. He is an excellent guide to the 
architecture, archeology, history and scenery of this region, 
whose interest for the traveller is illustrated by the large number 
of quite unusually effective photographs which the author has 
assembled. The tour, as he points out, covers only a small 
fraction of undiscovered France. His book is an effort to 
stimulate others to go and see for themselves, to point the way 
for the traveller who enjoys not only varied and beautiful 
scenery, Roman ruins and mediaeval monuments, but also inter- 
course with ‘‘a people whom modern life has as yet only 
superficially affected, a people who are still carrying on the 
same pursuits as did their forefathers, in the same houses, and 
with their simple faith and tenacity of purpose.” 

Every year more and more foreign visitors pour into France, 
who tend increasingly to overflow the congested tourist districts 
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into undiscovered territory, and the adherence to old customs 
in provincial France is destined to go the way of all things 
human. As the author observes, “ the peaceful penetration of 
the motor-car, the cinema, and modern customs are rapidly 
bringing the larger cities down to the deadly level of other parts 
of the world, and if one would enjoy the picturesqueness of the 
ancient ways of life one must make haste to see it before it 
entirely disappears.” Most of his many practical hints on travel- 
ling in provincial France to those who may follow in his car tracks 
are helpful, but with one or two statements one is inclined to 
join issue. Mr. Williams says that the fear of not being able 
to make his wants known in a distinctly French region need 
deter no English traveller. The hotels generally contain some- 
body with a smattering of English, and the patient courtesy of 
the French with unintelligible foreigners simplifies travel. 
But the type of tourist who will not take the trouble to learn 
enough French to share to some extent the national life cannot 
appreciate French France, and will find himself more at home 
in Nice or Dinard. Again, the author suggests that, to avoid 
either heat or cold, or the holiday season—which does not seem 
to affect the district in question—a visit to the regions he 
describes should be restricted to a very few weeks in the early 
summer or early autumn. “ At no other time is travel com- 
fortable,” he declares. It may be true that chauffage central— 
where it exists in provincial France—for example, is frequently 
a delusion. But the standard of attractiveness, and even of 
sheer comfort, is incomparably higher than in provincial 
England ; and Mr. Williams should be enough of a Frenchman 
not to encourage the kind of Englishman who prefers the 
English climate and the English inn to inflict himself on France. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A Country Calendar. By TickNER Epwarpres. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
The Call of England. By H. V. Morron. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


How difficult it is to write well about the country! The 
author who lives there is rather inclined to take his surroundings 
for granted, like the pictures in his drawing-room which have 
long ceased to be anything but familiar, and the excursionist 
from town, while he looks about him with a fresh gaze, is at 
best a dilettante bound by urban ideas. Only a few have both 
the knowledge and the original vision. W.H. Hudson, of course, 
was unique, both as a writer and as a man who was able to 
take nature naturally. The others have too often found them- 
selves swept away by the manner of the gardening catalogue 
or the simple lyric. Even Mr. Tickner Edwardes, whose appre- 
ciations are never merely conventional, falls into phrases like 
“the symphony of birds ” and “ warbling ” and ‘“ minstrelsy,” 
and sometimes in the description of a scene which has moved 
him his prose takes on that ominous rhythm one has learnt 
to associate with writers on Nature. It seems impossible for 
anyone but a master to avoid that note altogether in purely 
descriptive pieces. Nevertheless, 4 Country Calendar is full of 
excellent passages, and it shows an extraordinary care of 
observation. There is a description at the beginning of the 
book, of icicles tinkling on a frozen river at dawn as they melt 
in the sun, which is so unusual that one can hardly believe 
the scene is in England. Unfortunately it is too long to quote. 
Here is a picture, taken at random, of a starling seen from a 
bedroom window : 

Very black and wet he looked against the glimmering silver-foil 
of the morning sky—just a bedraggled silhouette of a bird but 
half-awake from his winter roosting-place in the ivy under the 
eaves. Lying in the grey darkness of the little room, I had heard 
him go scrambling and rustling out—heard the short quick whirr 
of his wings as he flew the yard or so to the apple-tree, and the 
impact of his feet on the cascading bough. He was silent awhile. 
And then the curious, pondering recitative began. 

The reference, a few lines later, to the “ clucking, whistling 
proletarian of the roof-tops ” is delightful. 4 Country Calendar 
(though its title suggests rather the small corner of popular 
newspapers reminding people that there are still areas of country 
beyond the suburbs) is made up of personal records like this, 
brief sketches of incidents in all seasons of the year. The 
book is divided into twelve chapters, one for each month, and 
it makes a complete and individual record. Perhaps it is best 


to dip into it like a diary, when the exactness and careful phrasing 
are most likely to have their full effect. 

Mr. Morton begins his introduction by saying that in an earlier 
book he “ deliberately shirked realities,’ thus implying that 
in The Call of England he has come to grips with them. Also 
he describes the book as “a queer mixture,” which is certainly 





——_ 


near the truth. He represents very faithfully the attitude 
of the up-to-date tourist, whose superficial scrutiny depends on 
a few labels, ‘‘ historical interest,” ‘‘ local colour ” and ‘* modern 
efliciency ” (including a car, the most efficient way of not seeing 
things that has been invented). It is rather extraordinary that 
after reading his book, which is most entertaining, a fact that 
remains quite solidly fixed in the mind is—‘* The Lord Mayor 
of Hull is an Admiral.’’ The supreme irrelevance of that remark 
makes one realise the comic importance of triviality in some 
kinds of modern journalism. ‘‘ The Lord Mayor of Hull is an 
Admiral ’’ must, one supposes, be regarded as possessing “ news 
value.” Mr. Belloc is given to amusing himself by commenting 
on this humour, of which the daily press is still full. The Cay 
of England was published for the most part in the Daily Express, 
as a sort of bulletin of a motor tour in the North. Its facile 
and diverting quality is due chiefly to Mr. Morton’s skill in giving 
first impressions. He is personal yet unselfconscious ; his 
scenes of town and country flash by as quickly as they do from 
the window of a railway-carriage. Not much of them remains 
when they are gone, but they are lively and easy to watch. The 
account of Manchester, its rain, its blue fog, its business men 
drinking coffee in the morning, and of the trippers at Blackpool 
is a vivid jumble of impressions. Perhaps Mr. Morton thinks the 
town is nearer to reality than the country. In any case he 
carries it about with him wherever he goes. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE CHANNEL 


Normandy. By SisteEy Huppiresron. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Sussex. By S. E. Winsott. Bell. 6s. 


The charm of Normandy is for ever varied, says Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston in a dedicatory note to his capital volume in the 
Kitbag Travel Books. This note may seem to be over-lyrical to 
some readers, though not, of course, to those who have a personal 
knowledge of the Norman cities and villages. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Huddleston’s enthusiasm is kept well within bounds. 
Normandy has been a principal theatre of French history, 
and, as he reminds us, it has had a thousand years of rich and 
communal experience. No province of Western Europe has 
belonged more completely to the main movement of civilisation, 
and perhaps no other region of similar compactness combines 
in so satisfying a degree natural beauty with richness of historical 
memory. Except for wild scenery, Normandy possesses nearly 
everything that the heart of the holiday-maker desires : cliffs 
and beaches, rivers and forests, orchards and meadows, churches 
and villages, cathedrals, abbeys, castles—all woven into the 
texture of a social tradition which has shown a remarkable 
power of survival. 

The outlines of Norman history and topography are drawn 
by Mr. Huddleston in his first fifty pages, for the plan of 
the Kitbag series allows him less than 300 pages in all. There- 
after he has to employ the most skilful condensation in order 
to cover the five administrative departments that have replaced 
the old natural divisions of the province—the great granary 
of the Roumois, the Pays de Caux, the Campagne de Caen, and 
the rest, each in its own way crowded with interest. Soil 
and climate, Mr. Huddleston points out, combined to make 
Normandy one huge orchard. There is practically no wine of 
the province. The Normans began apple culture very early 
in the Middle Ages, and cider is still the universal drink: “the 
odour of the crushed fruit fills the air when in autumn the apples 
are pressed in every courtyard.” And cider, says Mr. Huddleston, 
is a seductive beverage ; by the Normans it is drunk every day 
and on all occasions, and it leads them into excesses: ‘* the juice 
of the apple seems to invite abuse.’ He emphasises the high 
value of the Normans’ contribution to French life, the gift of 
order which found expression in their medieval town life, 
their extraordinary genius in architecture. There is no more 
serviceable guide than Mr. Huddleston to the Norman cities, 
churches, and civic buildings. He knows all the places 
thoroughly ; and when he announces what you should do, with 
the pleasant dogmatism that comes as naturally to him as to 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, it is safe to follow him. Seldom. in either town 
or country, does he miss an important point. He is sparing 
of criticism; but he takes occasion to contrast the pride of 
Rouen in its historic buildings with the curious neglect displayed 
by the civic authorities of Caen. The thirty-three excellent 
illustrations are from the archives of the Touring Club of France. 

Sussex, on the whole, has been more written about in recent 
years than any other English county. Even without the local 
novelists and downland versifiers, the united influence of Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Belloc would have been formidable, and 
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THE CHILDERMASS 


SECTION I 
Wyndham Lewis 


Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s great work of fiction, The Childermass—perhaps the 
most notable, as it is certainly the most ambitious, work published for many 
years—will be published in three Sections, of which the First is now ready. It 
is hoped that the Second and Third Sections will appear in the coming Autumn. 
A full prospectus on Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s work will be sent post free upon 
application. The price of each Section will be 8s. 6d. net, and, in addition, 
there will be 225 signed and numbered sets at 3 guineas net per set, for which 
early application to booksellers is advised. “The novel will rival ‘Ulysses’ 
in scale: in scope it is far wider.”—The Nation. 


CIVILIZATION 
Clive Bell 


“Many people will be annoyed and many will 
be amused by Civilization, . . . but the reader, 
whatever be his emotional reaction, will at least 
be compelled to think. Mr. Bell is a wonderful 
organizer of intellectual greyhound racing tracks : 
his principal merit as a writer is that he starts 
innumerable hares.”—Leonard Woolf in The Nation. 
“* We know of no contemporary writer, save perhaps 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, who could have said what he 
had to say so lucidly or so convincingly. . . . 
Here, at any rate, is a perfectly clear definition of 
Civilization, which no one can ignore.”—The New 
Statesman. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE SKULL OF SWIFT 
Shane Leslie 


“ The book, as a whole, must be acclaimed a product 
of scholarship, judgment and insight. Swift is set 
against a deftly and minutely sketched panorama of 
his times; we see him in his distressful boyhood, 
. as author, as lover, as man—and not least 
an Irishman; . . it is extremely satisfying as 
biography and as criticism.”—Geoffrey West in 
The Outlook. 
“ If a man bea broomstick, as Swift said, Mr. Leslie 
loves to ride the broomstick, and in his wild gallop 
after his elusive quarry he presents a picture that 
the Dean would have been the first to relish.” 
—The Sunday Times. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





FICTION. 
THE ENGLISH MISS: R. H. Mottram. (3rd Impr.) 7s. 6d. net. 
PAS DE QUATRE: Basil Creighton. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HOUSE WITH THE ECHO: T. F. Powys. 7s. Od. net. 


PHILLIDA or The Reluctant Adventurer: H. S. Reid. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Winbolt, of course, makes due use of the literary asso- 
ciations in his careful route, which is mapped out according to 
the orthodox guide-book rules. Sussex, necessarily, took the 
Norman impress most thoroughly. The Normans had to secure 
the harbours and to fortify the estuaries—hence the disposition 
of castles and abbeys which, though relatively numerous for 
England, make a modest showing by comparison with the 
wonderful wealth of Normandy. By limiting his introductory 
chapter to twenty pages, Mr. Winbolt has lost an opportunity, 
for the history and natural history of Sussex are full of interest. 
The past life of the county, for example, was to a large extent 
moulded by the iron-smelting furnaces of the Weald, the last of 
which was put out in 1820. Our generation is coming to realise 
that the later history of the Weald, with the disappearance or 
enclosure of what remains of the forest, involves a social tragedy 
of great significance to the southerners of the future. Mr. 
Winbolt is interested, as all makers of guide-books should be, 
in the local place names. In a good many instances he gives the 
pronunciation, but he omits it sometimes when it is plainly 
needed, as in the case of Hurstmonceux. 


ANDORRA 


Round About Andorra. By BERNARD NEwMan. Allenand Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


Here is a plain account of the little republic for the plain man ; 
accurate in its matter, though bald to the point of boredom in 
its style. Mr. Newman is free from a good many of the traveller’s 
vices. He does not pretend that it is difficult to visit Andorra, 
he never nearly lost his life, he has not rehashed the legend that 
Charlemagne gave the valleys their independence, and he does 
give the most practical advice about itineraries and plans for holi- 
days. Perhaps it is churlish, therefore, to wish that he had 
done something more ; he has missed the chance of writing an 
enthralling history of Andorra for which all the material lies to 
hand in French and Catalan publications. Such a book would 
be a revelation of the medieval mind and an elucidation of 
feudalism compared with which Stubbs’s Select Charters would 
appear duller than ever; for it is no exaggeration to say that 
although the “ independence ”’ of Andorra is not all that we 
are often asked to believe, the institutions are in many details 
redolent of the thirteenth century. You can see in the single 
street of the capital a motor-car with the number “ Andorra 1,” 
and only this year an issue of postage stamps put Andorra for 
the first time on the philatelic map—they were sold out to 
London stamp-dealers in a couple of days. But the deeper 
things, the legal code, the customs, the constitution, are quite 
unchanged ; indeed, they are protected by neighbouring coun- 
tries, just as much as a dodo or great auk would be protected, 
if they could be found, and for very much the ,same 
reason. 

Besides Andorra Mr. Newman speaks with justifiable enthusi- 
asm of Seo de Urgel, the neighbouring town, whose bishop is still 
feudal prince of the Free Valleys ; of Barcelona, which he is too 
wise to scorn for no better reason than that it is not like Toledo 
or Seville, and of Catalonia generally. In this last connection 
there is a regrettable superficiality of treatment ; the Catalan 
problem, if it is worth mentioning at all, should be pursued 
further than would be sufficient for a newspaper article. More- 
over, it is astonishing that Gerona, the most unjustly neglected 
European city, is not mentioned. 

The author is at his best when describing his own contact 
with the peasantry, whom he seems to have understood and who 
seem to have liked him; he had the great advantage of being 
able to swap songs with them. His description of the way over 
the mountains from Hospitalet on the French side is accurate 
enough for the practical purposes of intending travellers, though 
he seems to have been more fortunate than the reviewer in his 
visit to the Hotel Michette (not Michet as he wrongly spells it) 
at Porté. Indeed, his description of the lady who owns it and her 
conversation is his worst lapse into romanticism. Let the 
explorer be warned and pass the night at the Inn of Hospitalet, 
a far better place though less picturesque. And in the Republic 
itself let him sleep at the Hotel Paulet at Las Escaldas, and let 
him not fail to climb up thence to the Lake of Angoulastas 
and bathe there. If he also spends one night at the 
Hotel Commercio in Gerona on the return journey, he 
will come to no harm from taking Mr. Newman’s book with 
him on his holiday; but the photographs he brings back 
ought to be more successful than the drawings with which 
it is illustrated. 
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NEW LIGHT ON JOHNSON 


Johnsonian Gleanings. By AteyN Lyett Reape. Part V. Thy 
Doctor’s Life, 1728-1735. Printed for subscribers, by 
Lund, Humphries. 

Aspects of Doctor Johnson. 
University Press. 6s. 

The last part of Mr. Reade’s Gleanings appeared in 1924, and 
the delay in publishing this one is due to the amount of research 
involved. No one who does not know his methods can imagine 
the care Mr. Reade takes in gathering and verifying detail, 
Besides indefatigable research among the usual sources he seeks 
everywhere for wills and employs local antiquaries to follow up 
clues. He should be as famous as an excavator of Johnsoniang 
as Layard was for Nineveh. The results of his determined 
work are that he discovers things unknown to such pains. 
taking men as Boswell and Birkbeck Hill, corrects statements 
that have been accepted for years, and settles a long con. 
troversy. 

He has spent, for example, more than a year in investigating 
the vexed question of Johnson’s residence at Oxford. The 
young scholar who on his entry quoted Macrobius left Pembroke 
after thirteen months in 1729. Did he ever return? Charges 
in the college books which were made against him for some 
time suggest that he did, but Mr. Reade shows that he did 
not, and the despised Croker was right about it, though he did 
not meet the case of the other side. Some sense has now been 
made out of the puzzling college finance. Boswell was wrong 
in putting Johnson at Oxford as late as 1731. There were 
people who could have corrected him, but they were restrained 
by a feeling of delicacy, as Johnson left on account of an attack 
of morbid melancholy, the thing he dreaded all his life. This, 
rather than poverty, led to his premature loss of what Oxford 
then had to give him—not very much in the way of incitement 
to learning, as Gibbon discovered a few years later. Mr. Reade 
has gone through the careers of all Johnson’s contemporaries 
at Pembroke and has identified the generous but ill-received 
donor of new boots. 

A list of the books Johnson owned at college is interesting 
both for its omissions and its inclusions. They are over 100 in 
number and we may be sure that Johnson tore the heart out 
of them, if he did not read them through. We know that he 
counted the lines in some parts of Theocritus with “a view 
to methodical study,” and recommended him to a young cousin, 
but we gravely doubt if he mastered enough of the difficult 
dialect to read it with ease. Though he was pressed hard by 
poverty throughout the period up to his marriage which Mr. 
Reade covers here, he was apt to be idle as well as proud. 
Hawkins, whose work is by no means negligible, quotes from 
a diary of 1734 in which Johnson speaks of a day that he had 
largely wasted and adds, “* To-night I began the breakfast law 
anew.” This odd phrase remains unexplained. Did he resolve 
to penalise himself for idleness by taking a mere cup of tea for 
breakfast next morning, as always on Good Friday? In the 
Rambler of Easter Eve, 1757, he justified fasting, because 
** austerity is the proper antidote to indulgence.” 

Mr. Reade shows by his genealogical studies the family and 
local connections of the people who influenced Johnson's 
fortunes. Thus, in a long account of the Astons, Topham 
Beauclerk is now revealed as the son of the beloved Molly 
Aston’s first cousin. Johnson’s dear but dissolute friend, 
Henry Hervey, married another of the family, and yet another 
was the second wife of Sir Wolstan Dixie, the insolent patron 
who made Johnson’s first attempt at teaching a misery. But we 
do not see him in any circumstances as likely to control the 
young with success. Rather he had to fear, like Comus, “ lest 
my quaint habits breed astonishment,” for the young of the 
human race are particularly cruel about noting such deficiencies 
from the normal. 

Mr. Roscoe is a sound Johnsonian, and his book is good, 80 
far as it goes. The first paper on “ The Art of Living” is the 
best, for this was Johnson’s greatest distinction, that with 
heavy handicaps he made much of life. The world always 
needs to be told that the art of living is more important than 
literature or music or anything else. Johnson was deaf to musi¢ 
and much of his literary criticism is out of date. It was in 


By E. S. Roscor. Cambridge 


sheer character that he surpassed his contemporaries, sober 
among drunkards and clean in language among sweaters. 
Mr. Roscoe’s chapter on Johnson’s religion shows fairly enough 
that he was no mystic and was devoid of the subtleties which 
tease believers to-day. The comparisons with four people which 
follow do not seem very enlightening, apart from the account 
of Johnson and Windham, which does credit to both. 
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A Bodley Head List 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND 
SOME FOREIGNERS 


Being a series of hitherto unpublished letters from 


the archives of the Hapsburg family. Edited, with 
introductions by Victor von Klarwill. Illustrated. 
18s. net. 


“Provides a fresh and vivid picture of ao ee peal England 


seen through the critical eyes of foreigners.”—Daily News. 
DAY IN, DAY OUT 
Being the reminiscences of Mrs. AUBREY LE 


BLOND. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


“The most vivid and attractive book of memoirs published these 
many years past.”—Bystander. 


TIGERS, GOLD & WITCH-DOCTORS 


By BASSETT DIGBY. Travel and adventure in 
Siberia. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Every bit as alluring as its title suggests. Its manner is as 
entertaining as its matter is entert¢ aining and provocative, 
—From a whole page review in the Illus. London News. 


POLICING THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
Adventures in the Canadian Mounted Police, by 
HERBERT P. LEE. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


“A record of noble hardihood and of almost insuperable obstacles 
triumphantly overcome.”—Sat. Revicw. 


THE UNRISEN DAWN 
Being the Speeches and Addresses of Anatole France. 
Translated, with an introduction, by J. LEWIS MAY. 
Uniform with the Library Edition of the Works of 
Anatole in English. 7s. 6d. net 


THE WORLD WITHOUT AND 
THE WORLD WITHIN 
By THEODORA THOMPSON. 6s. net. 


“A&A thoughtful book in which the author of Underneath the 
Bough shows the need for an inner and spiritual outlook on life 
if we are to shoulder our human responsibilities, A book that should 
be helpful in bringing peace to hearts assailed by doubts.” 

Daily Mirror. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS 
Collected and edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


6s. net. 
A COUNTRY CALENDAR 
By TICKNER EDWARDES. 


“These studies of nature, month by month, have a minuteness 
and a range of interest which makes them unusually stimulating.” 
Times Litt. Sup. 


7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


SHORT CIRCUITS 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The inimitable Leacockian vintage.”—-Horace Thorogood in the 


Evening Standard. ‘‘ The latest Leacock is as full of joyous jesting 
as any of its predecessors.”—E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post. 


GENERAL CRACK 


By GEORGE PREEDY. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A splendid romance . . . I have read few books Iately that 
combine so many merits.’’- Horace Thorogood in the Evening 
Standard. *‘* An ambitious, well-written, crowded novel.””—Daily News. 


THE BEWILDERED LOVER 
By WARD MUIR. 


This is the last Novel by the 
Paris.” 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


By ANDREW STEWART, author of ‘ — T was 
Blind.” . 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
author of “‘ Jones in 
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PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY. Volume 1, 


The Soul and its Faculties. By F. R. TENNANT, D.D., 
B.Sc. Royal 8vo. 21s net. 


The study of Philosophical Theology or of those tracts 
of philosophy which have a bearing on the cognitive basis 
of religion requires some initial knowledge of psychology, 
natural sciences, and metaphysics. At the outset of his 
studies the student is not in a position to know what por- 
tions of these vast fields are essential to him; and in this 
work Dr Tennant aims at doing the selective work for him 
and providing him with the necessary initial knowledge of 
these cognate studies. 


AN ENGLISH PROSODY ON INDUCTIVE 


LINES. By Sir GEORGE YOUNG, Bt, M.A.(Cantab.), 
Hon. LL.D.(St Andrews). Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“The rules of English verse have in different ages been 
the subject of lively discussion among scholars. . . Addiction 
to the art of verse translation and official concern in the 
curriculum of secondary schools brought me to think there 
was something yet to be said, in the shape of a systematic 
Prosody on inductive lines; one that should investigate the 
practice of the most excellent of our metrists, and lay down 
the rules of verse as found to have been observed by them.” 

From the Preface. 


REALISM. An attempt to trace its origin and develop- 
ment in its chief representatives. By S. Z. HASAN, D.Phil. 
(Oxon.), Dr Phil. (Erl.), M.A., LL.B. (Alig.), with a fore- 
word by Prof. J. A. SMITH. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 
Professor Hasan, of Aligarh University, India, traces the 
origin, beginnings, and development of the philosophy of 
Realism in the work of its chief exponents from Descartes 
and Locke to Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore. Professor 


J. A. Smith writes: ‘Dr Hasan is well equipped for the task 
which he has undertaken.” 


ASTRONOMY AND COSMOGONY. | By Sir 
J. H. JEANS, M.A., D.Sc.. LL.D., F.R.S. With 16 illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 31s 6d net. 

This book describes the present position of Cosmogony 
and of various closely associated problems of Astronomy, 
as, for instance, the physical state of astronomical matter, 
the structure of the stars, the origin of their radiation, their 
ages and the course of their evolution. Dr Jeans depicts 
the present situation in the simplest language consistent 
with scientific accuracy, avoiding technicalities where 
possible, and otherwise explaining them. As the book is 
intended to be, first and foremost, a rigorously argued 
scientific treatise, the inclusion of a substantial amount of 
mathematic analysis was inevitable, but every effort has been 
made to render the results intelligible to readers with no 
mathematical knowledge. 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH OPERA. 
A Study of Musical Drama in England during the seven- 
teenth century. By E. J. DENT. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

The purpose of this book, by the Professor of Music at 
Cambridge, is to trace the early development in England of 
what may be called the operatic principle. Professor Dent 
traces the development of English Opera from its beginnings 
down to the death of Purcell, from the combined point of 
view of the librettist, the composer, and the producer. 


THE SERVANT OF TWO MASTERS. 

A Comedy by CARLC GOLDONI. Translated, with an 

introduction, by E. J. DENT. Fcap 8vo. 3s 6d _ net. 
Performed by the A.D.C., Cambridge, 5—12 June. 


THOMAS DAY: An English Disciple of Rousseau. 
By SIR MICHAEL SADLER. The Rede Lecture. 
(Delivered on June 5th). Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


LONDON: FETTER LANE, E.C.4. 
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not, however, likely that Johnson misquoted Horace to get in 
a reference to stellas, conversational “* stars.” Such a usage is 
not familiar in Latin and does not appear in the English of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. On another occasion Johnson did 
violence to Horace’s metre, though editors have failed to notice 
his lapse. ‘‘ Johnson in the Country” exhibits some of his 
limitations. He did not lack the spirit of adventure, but he 
liked people better than scenery. He was sadly indifferent to 
flowers, as his Dictionary shows. We see no reason to doubt 
that on the road from Derby to Matlock he described “ the 
extreme beauty of the country” as “an object of reasonable 
curiosity.” He would inquire not why it was beautiful, but 
how people made it so. This is the form of curiosity typical of 
the eighteenth century which the twentieth has lost, perhaps 
by much reading of newspapers. 


THE UNRELINQUISHABLE IDEA 
OF SOVEREIGNTY 


The Protection of Minorities. By L. P. Marr, M.A. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Gilbert Murray. Christophers. 8s. 6d. 


The arrangements made for the protection of ‘ persons 
belonging to racial, religious or linguistic minorities” are of 
the essence of post-war Europe, both in their national and in 
their international implications. The latter, of course, is Miss 
Mair’s subject, and her book is primarily a carefully documented 
record of the cases which have been brought before the League 
under the so-called Minority Treaties. Serenely and impartially 
Miss Mair makes her way through the tangle of problems which 
beset the new national states of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and though sparing in her comment she succeeds in giving life 
to the dry bones of official publications. But perhaps this very 
freedom from prejudice blinds Miss Mair to some of the difficulties 
and dangers of extending the nationality principle to the whole 
of Europe. Of the treaties themselves, as part of the territorial 
settlement of the new Europe, she says quite rightly : 

Their effect is to establish the right to nationality of every 
inhabitant of these States, without distinction, and then to specify 
the rights which, as nationals, they are to enjoy. 


Unfortunately the old Adam persists and, as Miss Mair indicates 
in a chapter on the nationality laws in the new countries, by 
doubtful interpretations of the treaties the States have managed 
to evade some of the consequences they were meant to produce. 
Moreover, although the Allied and Associated Powers may have 
declared these provisions to be obligations of international 
concern, “‘ every time a minority question is brought before the 
League, the Government concerned protests that the discussion 
of the question is an infringement of its sovereignty.” 

Since the Congress of Vienna it has been the rule that a 
newly created State, in order to be recognised as such, should 
sign with the Powers which guaranteed its independence a 
Convention providing for religious toleration and protection of 
life and liberty of all its subjects—or, in M. Clemenceau’s phrase, 
“those elementary rights which are, as a matter of fact, secured 
in every civilised State.” Similar guarantees were required of 
the Sultan by the Treaties of 1878. But the agreements con- 
cluded under the «gis of the Supreme Council with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, ete., went much further than the 
limitation of sovereignty which is implicit in any international 
guarantee. Not only do the treaties, as Miss Mair shows, place 
the minorities in some respects, especially as regards the use of 
their own language, in a privileged position, but also— and 
this is the greatest abdication of sovereignty which has yet been 
made by an independent state ’—the system of petitions which 
is the preliminary to any action taken by the Council means 
that in certain countries a section of the population has a right 
of appeal to an authority outside and above its own Government. 

Professor Gilbert Murray in his Preface says: ‘‘ The same 
obligations should have been accepted by the Great Powers and 
made part of the common law of Europe.” This sounds too 
much like a counsel of perfection ; for it is obvious indeed that, 
although “the very existence of the League represents a 
momentous departure from the old theory of the sovereign 
State,” the Great Powers no less than the new States exulting in 
the young pride of their nationality are still most retentive of 
the idea of national sovereignty. This is surely the great obstacle 
to the purpose which the League is intended to serve, and it 
explains why at present the action of the Council under the 
Minority Treaties is in the highest degree cautious and unob- 
trusive. There will have to be a new sense of values in inter- 
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national affairs before it will be possible, for instance, foy the 
League to appoint resident agents, in the States concerng, 
to supervise the working of the Minority clauses. 


TWO LEGENDS 


The Golem. By Gustav MEyRINK. 
PEMBERTON. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Phoinix. By ALAN Sims. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Here are two legends: the first, a vague one, concerning th 
Golem, an evil spirit which haunts the Ghetto of Prague eyer 
thirty-three years; the second, the Greek story of Pelews, 
Thetis, and the life and death of Achilles—the Akhilleus of \y. 
Sims—with its inevitable presentation of the Trojan War. Ty 
first legend is a fluid thing. You may pour it into the wildey 
mould of decorative fantasy. With the second legend you hay 
no such liberty. You are limited in every direction, if yoy 
refuse the escape of a modern satire on a Greek frame. And jp 
the readers’ minds nibble invidious comparisons with Catullus, 
Gvid, the Euripides of Gilbert Murray, the Homer of Lang, 
Leaf and Myers, whom you are bound to echo. 

It is a pity that a dull sense of the theme’s being overdon 
should, perforce, take the freshness off Mr. Sims’s variations, for 
he can write with a rare beauty. The Greeks have shaped his 
world. He can sustain the clear heroic tone and knows how ty 
relieve it with an adroit satirical touch. His snatched accounts 
of the Siege of Troy preserve the essence of the epic feeling jf 
not its body. Phoinix, the narrator, supposes Helen, at on 
moment, ‘‘ to be the kind of woman who never wearies of being 
stolen from her rightful husband”; yet he can write of her 
appearance on the Trojan walls: ‘* She lifted slowly her bare 
arms and slowly let them fall, in the most piteous gesture of 
helplessness that man has ever seen, clear white against the 
white Dardanian hills beyond her.” 

Gustav Meyrink is not clear about the nature of the Golem. 
Is it a strong light, a fetid presence, a murderer’s grasp, a meta- 
physical equation, one’s disembodied soul, or a spiritual dis- 
turbance zigzagging through the Ghetto? There are times 
when Athanasius Pernath, who recounts the nightmare, finds 
himself possessing certain Golemesque properties. He drifts— 
as does the book—through a chaos of weird scenes like those of 
a film turned too quickly, in hysterical search for his past—a 
Ghetto of the unconscious. There is a moon-green warren of 
owlish houses, and a kind of human fungus of criminals, harlots, 
lunatics—fruit of a hot and damp imagination—which grows 
obscenely upon them. The virtue of the book is its good though 
sometimes too strident writing, and the unity of its nightmare 
atmosphere. Its defect is that the author has failed to decide 
between writing a pure tale of mystery and imagination and 
composing an explicable psychological fantasia. What the 
Golem gains in explanation it loses in horror. 


Translated by Mang 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Wayiarer in French Vineyards. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Robson has mated topography with the wine list. He has 
an eye for old churches and cidieaua, and in his tour of rural France 
he points out what should be seen and supplies tit-bits of history. 
But sights above ground are only part of his programme. It is to 
the cellars that he prefers to lead us. We know him already as 4 
traveller of wide interests. He admits that his tastings of many 
wines which should have lasted over a season were often crowded into 
one glorious hour. However, for the sake of readers who may follow 
in his footsteps he points out that etiquette demands only the tasting 
of the wines offered ; to pour back part of the glassful into the cask 
is quite correct—and necessary, if a dulled palate is to be avoided. 
Mr. Robson gives us many interesting facts about wines and vine 
growing; he tells us that Sauterne owes its flavour to a minute 
fungus which is allowed to form on the grape before it is picked, 
explains why champagne is ‘‘fizzy,” and how it is that white wine 
is made from red grapes. Altogether his book throws a useful light 
on the wine merchants’ catalogues. 


By E. I. Rosson. Methuen. 


Switzerland. By ArnoLtp Lunn. Kitbag Travel Books. Harrap. 5s. 

The volume on Switzerland in the Kitbag series could hardly 
have been entrusted to a more appropriate person than Mr. Arnold 
Lunn, since he possesses the triple qualification of full knowledge 
of the country, experience in the directing of tourists, and ability to 
write. For more than thirty years, he says, he has spent most of 
his summers and winters there. His task has been anything but 
easy, for the material to be dealt with—topographical, historical, 
social and literary—is far more abundant than that concerning any 
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other small country in the world. One main purpose of his has 
been to avoid troublesome detail, which in the case of Switzerland 
is overwhelming ; and another, to remember particularly the needs 
of the traveller by road, most guide-books, for instance, giving 
distances as they are measured only by the railway. Mr. Lunn 
follows the routes in the most convenient order; he treats each 
important lake as a unit of scenery and historical association, and 
he is sensible enough to pause over the famous sons of the Cantons, 
as in his excellent chapter on the four great Genevese—Calvin, 
Rousseau, Voltaire and De Saussure. He has short practical chapters 
on mountaineering and winter sports, both of which, perhaps, might 
be expanded in later editions. 


A New Handbook to Norway. 
Cambridge and District: 
Lock. 2s. each. 

The latest addition to Messrs. Ward, Lock’s tourist guides is a 
new handbook to Norway. It has been carefully compiled, and 
contains seven maps, four town plans, and sixty excellent photo- 
graphs. There is a short historical summary and a note on the 
modern literary movement. The type is clear and the book of the 
handiest pocket size. In the two-shilling series the volume on 
Cambridge has been re-written and rearranged. It not only 
covers the town and colleges, with a dozen maps and plans and 
many more photographs, but has good chapters also on Ely and 
Peterborough and notes on the lesser places of the neighbourhood. 
The guide to Oban and the Western Highlands has been brought 
up to date. It includes the Caledonian Canal, Staffa and Iona, and 
is liberally provided with photographs and maps. 


Ward, Lock. 5s. 


Oban and the Western Islands. Ward, 


A History of Rochester. By F. F. Smira. Daniel. 15s. 


Rochester has had a long history but since Plantagenet times 
scarcely a spectacular one. It was an important Roman station ; 
parts of the city walls now standing are of Roman origin. Its first 
bishop was consecrated in 604. Being in a strategic position it was 
irequently the scene of war. Alfred saved it from the Danes. 
Ethelred having quarrelled with the Bishop attacked the city and 
plundered the cathedral, and in almost every reign for five centuries 
or so it was besieged. This book is written from a civic standpoint 
rather than the military, and is based for the most part on the Cor- 
poration’s minute books and other records. It contains details of 
the city’s activities, including its oyster fishery, and the author, 
being a veteran ex-mayor of Rochester, writes with first-hand 
knowledge. 


London’s Open-Air Statuary. 
mans. 21s. 

London’s statuary being what it is, it might be thought that the 
less said about it the better. But this book certainly fills a gap 
and is useful at least for record purposes. It was compiled with 
difficulty ; for many of the local authorities who were written to 
for the history and the sculptors’ names of the statues for which 
they were responsible, either refused to reply or stated that they had 
no information. It is by this indifference in the past that details 
which might be interesting and important have been lost; and, 
worse still, it is just such indifference which leads to bad work being 
tolerated. Lord Edward Gleichen is able to show that as a whole 
London statuary is not as bad as its ridicule sometimes suggests. 
Amongst the four-hundred examples given quite a number are worth 
seeing—besides the few which are works of art. ‘The book is a uscful 
guide to intelligent statue-seeing in London. 


By Lorp Epwarp GLeicuEeN. Long- 


Journal d'un Poete. Par ALrreD DE VIGNY. 


Revue et Augmentée 
par FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. 


Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 

Prof. Baldensperger, editor of the Oeuvres Completes d Alfred de 
Vigny (édition Conard), has prepared for the Scholartis Press a text 
of Journal @un Poéte incorporating all that has appeared in various 
places since the poet’s friend, Ratisbonne, legatee of the notebooks 
containing the Journal, first published a selection of extracts, more 
or less at random and not always correctly copied. This is the first 
critical edition to appear in France or elsewhere, though Prof. 
Baldensperger hopes, when access to the remaining notebooks has 
been obtained, to add to his Oeuvres Completes a full critical edition 
of the Journal in its entirety. In the meantime, the book should be 
of value to all admirers and students of de Vigny. As usual, the 
Scholartis Press have produced a book pleasant to look upon and 
to possess, while Prof. Baldensperger has contributed a bibliography 
and a long and scholarly, if slightly ponderous, introduction to the 
study of de Vigny as revealed in the Journal. 


The Cause of the Crime. 
Cyrus Brooks. 


By Lreonnarp FRANK. 
Peter Davies. 6s. 

One wonders why a book of this kind should be published at all 
even in Germany ; still more why anyone should have taken the 
trouble to translate it into English. It is the story of a half-witted 
poet who commits an almost meaningless crime and then defends him- 
self on psycho-analytic lines, endeavouring to show that he cannot 
justly be held responsible for the results of a ‘‘ complex” acquired in 
childhood. Perhaps the book is intended as a sort of psycho-analytie 


Translated by 





ee, 


tract, but if so it fails because no ordinary reader, we imagine, coy 
help feeling that a man with so morbid a mind would be much bette 
with his head off than with it on. Eventually his head is cut of 
but even that incident is insufficient to relieve the dull silliness of th, 
story. Perhaps its sponsors regard the book as a * work of art» 
but if so it is a very stupid kind of “art” which we can quite wel 
do without. 


The Life of Cardinal Mercier. 
by Hersert WILSON. 


By Henry Louis Dusty. 
Sands. 7s. 6d. 

The somewhat adulatory tone pervading M. Dubly’s life of Carding) 
Mercier prevents it from being a satisfying biography of a truly admjy. 
able subject. The construction of the book lacks the coherence ang 
solidity needed in the study of a man who was at once pre-eminent a 
a scholar, a spiritual force within and without his own country, ang, 
in the hour of crisis, a man of action. It consists too much of lo 
extracts from the Cardinal’s writings and pronouncements, from thoge 
of other authors, and from disproportionately detailed newspaper 
reports of his last days. But the book has value as a summary of 
Cardinal Mercier’s part in guiding the growth of the revived Thomigt 
philosophy, in the face of very lively hostility, and as showing how 
his career as a teacher at Louvain gave him a prestige which, in later 
years, was to make him a force to be reckoned with in the gravest 
international matters. M. Dubly devotes some space to recounting 
the Cardinal’s part in the now celebrated Malines conversations; 
but like many Continental Catholic observers, he tends greatly to 
overestimate the strength of popular feeling behind the Anglican 
leaders who took part in the discussions, as, for instance, when he speaks 
of ‘“‘Lord Halifax, whom all England venerates without distinction 
of creed or party.’’ Altogether, it must be said that English readers 
have still to wait for a worthy portrait of this most memorable prelate 
of recent times; the present volume is only a stop-gap. 


Translated 


The Law of Nations: An Introduction to the International Law of 
Peace. By J. L. Brierty. Oxford University Press. 5s, 

As a guide to the study of international relations, Mr. Brierly’s 
little book is valuable. He recognises the limitations of international 
law in the present stage of our civilisation. People who talk of 
substituting law for war must realise that an effective legal order in 
any society depends on certain conditions which in the international 
society are still far from being fulfilled. As Mr. Brierly points out, 
‘‘it is not the existence of a police force that makes a system of law 
strong and respected, but the strength of the law that causes a police 
force to be organised.’’ The League of Nations is helping to develop 
that strength on the institutional side, apart from the ‘‘ power” that 
is generated through constant intercourse at Geneva. On the other 
hand the Kellogg proposals, like previous attempts through the 
League, aim at establishing that distinction between the lawful and 
unlawful use of force which eluded Grotius but which is obviously 
fundamental for ‘‘an effective legal order.” For some time to come 
the claim of ‘‘domestic jurisdiction” is bound to impede progress, 
but there is no occasion to despair if we bear in mind that international 
law is ‘‘just one institution among others which we have at our 
disposal for the building up of a saner international order.” 


The International Handbook of Child Care and Protection. Compiled 
from official sources by Epwarp FuLLer, Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


This should be an exceedingly useful reference book for all those 
who are interested in ‘‘child welfare ” questions. It is a record of 
both State and voluntary effort, and it includes information on mar- 
riage, divorce and illegitimacy, education, the treatment of young 
delinquents, and juvenile employment throughout the world. Itis 
clearly no easy task to compile such an account, and Mr. Fuller is to 
be congratulated on the way in which he has handled his subject. 
He sought information from no less than 300 countries or political 
units, and he has got it from all but twenty-seven. In addition to 
the ‘national’? summaries, arranged in alphabetical order, there 
is a “‘supra-national” section containing short articles by experts. 
Miss Jebb writes on the ‘“ World Policy of the Save the Children 
Fund,” Mr. Noel Buxton on ‘‘The Refugee Problem in Relation to 
Children,” and three representatives of the Jewish, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Mohammedan faiths on “‘ Religious Laws and the 
Family.” <A list of international organisations and a bibliography 
complete the book. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Edition, 1678. Noel Douglas. 
John Bunyan. By G. B. Harrison. Dent. 6s. 
The Bunyan Country. By Cuartes G. Harper. Palmer. 12s. 6d. 
In view of the tercentenary celebration, arranged at Bedford six 
months in advance of the proper date, November, it was obvious that 
Mr. Noel Douglas must include The Pilgrim’s Progress in his series 
of facsimile reprints of first editions. Bunyan’s first edition in 1678, 
of course, carried the allegory only to the passing over of Christian 
and Faithful. It is a little book, of 233 small pages, and the 
publisher has used the copy in the King’s Library of the British 
Museum. The facsimile, welcome enough for its own sake, may 
serve incidentally to put an end to a little discussion that is continually 
being revived by the foolish assertion that Bunyan did not put 
the definite article in his title. Mr. Harrison is the present minister 


By Joun Bunyan. 
10s. 6d. 


Facsimile of the First 
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of Bunyan’s Chapel. His small book is called a study in personality. 
It is mainly concerned with Bunyan’s life as a member of the Bedford 
community, his preaching, his imprisonments, and his theology, and 
it is made interesting by well-chosen extracts. The parish church 
of his native village, Elstow, was Laudian, so that Bunyan’s early 
religious influences were High Church. Throughout his adult life 
he was a harsh opponent of the Quakers, and his hostility does not 
seem to have been modified by the fact that they exerted themselves 
to secure his release, with that of others, from Bedford Gaol. Mr. 
Harrison shows that he enjoyed a fair measure of liberty while under 
sentence. That industrious topographer, Mr. C. G. Harper, has gone 
over the Bunyan country, especially in Bedford and Buckinghamshire, 
with care,and he reproduces about forty of his own pen drawings. 
Some of them come out well ; others are blurred, or are of trees and 
fields which might be anywhere else in England. Mr. Harper, who 
writes pleasantly, does not confine himself tofacts concerning the 
villages and buildings connected with Bunyan. He retells the story 
of his life and tries to identify all the conspicuous features of the 
allegories with places in the Eastern Midlands. But surely Bunyan 
may be allowed enough imagination to create the Slough of Despond 
and the Delectable Mountains without the local aid of Hockley-in-the- 
Hole and the Chilterns. 


Marching On. 7s. 6d. 


Two things especially stay in the memory from this novel of the 
American Civil War. One is a vivid account of a battle ; the other 
is of the pitiable breakdown of morale in troops who march for weeks 
without enough food or rest and with the gradual realisation that 
victory is not theirs. It is such details that make Marching On 
a good novel, rather than the action as a whole. The personal part 
of the story is conventional: the stalwart hero and the charming 
heroine whose young hearts, after misunderstandings and sufferings, 
bridge the social gulf between them are familiar figures. The war 
is seen through Southern eyes, and the life in the South and the 
differing views of the various classes, particularly of the slave-owning 
planters and the small farmers, are admirably brought out. 


By James Boyp. Heinemann. 


Pigsties with Spires. By Grorcina Garry. 7s. 6d. 


Josephine Demayne is a mercenary widow who persuaded a married 
man, an habitual hunter after women, to make her his mistress. He 
keeps her for some years, until her beauty begins to fade, and she 
does well out of him. Then he turns to her daughter Sonia. But 
Sonia is a modern young miss who knows her way about in the world 
a good deal better than Josephine, and having skilfully led him on to 
settle six thousand pounds on her mother she flatly refuses to fulfil 
her part of the bargain. His pride is hurt rather than his pocket, and 
he is quickly attracted to another woman. Josephine conveniently 
dies, and Sonia marries the “clean-minded, sound-bodied young 
Englishman,”’ who “could bind up those bruised and bleeding feet, 
and set the little weary traveller on smooth soft tracks, which should 
be planted thick with flowers of joy.’”’ Such occasional lapses and a 
somewhat conventional characterisation apart, Miss Garry writes 
conscientiously and with a solid grasp of her situations. But she 
vitiates the interest of her story by making all her characters social 
wasters ; how can one care for men and women who from first to last 
think of nothing but their own physical comforts ? 


His Elizabeth. Murray. 6s. 


Tommy Chandler, young, Harrow, and well-to-do, a poet and 
descendant of troubadours, sees a girl in Paris whom he recognises 
as Elizabeth, the child he played with as a boy and vowed never 
to forget. He follows her to Cook’s and on to a village in Provence. 
He makes himself known to her, recalls little incidents of the past, 
sweeps her off her feet, ingratiates himself with her guardians, 
scorns her semi-engagement to a friend of his own, and is deliriously 
happy. Then the girl, who has been trying all along to tell him 
something, confesses she is not Elizabeth. Disillusioned as a poet 
he leaves her in anger, only to find that as a lover he wants her still, 
and the rest of the story is concerned with their reconciliation. It 
is a gay trifle, with a sly wisdom in its folly that is very refreshing. 


Cape. 


By E.swytu THANE. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


NEW departure in gramophone records has been made 
A by the International Educational Society, which has 
issued, through the Columbia Company, a first series 


of lecture records. The lectures I have received are as follows : 


1. “* Specimen passages from Latin authors as a guide to 
correct pronunciation,’ by Professor R. S. Conway. 
(Columbia, one 12in. blue label disc). 

**An Introduction to Virgil,’ by Professor Conway. 
(Columbia, two 12 in. blue label discs). 

“The New Russia,” by The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
F.R.S. (Columbia, two 12 in. blue label discs). 

“ What is History?” by Sir Charles Oman, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in Oxford University. 
(Columbia, two 12in. blue label discs). 


2. 
3. 


5. 





es 


“What History means to Man,” by Sir Charles Oman, 
(Columbia, two 12 in. blue label discs). 

‘“*Man’s Outlook on History,” by Sir Charles Oman, 
(Columbia, two 12 in. blue label discs). 

““Some Aspects of Eighteenth Century History,” by 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan. (Columbia, two 12 in. blue 
label discs). 


All these lectures—except the superficial one on Russia by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher—are excellent, and I most strongly recom. 
mend them to all classes of readers. They are clearly spoken, 
and extremely interesting and pleasant to listen to. There js 
a great future, Iam sure, for this sort of work, and it is to be hoped 
that the International Educational Society will take the greatest 
pains to secure the best minds available, and maintain the 
high standard with which they have begun the series. 

I should like to draw the editor’s attention to one subject 
which I hope they will not omit—poetry. Not only should 
such living poets as Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. Walter de la Mare, 
Mr. Ralph Hodgson, Mr. John Masefield and Mr. Siegfried 
Sassoon be asked to read a number of their own poems for record- 
ing, but a special effort should be made to get competent readers 
of poetry (for instance, Miss Edith Sitwell, Mr. Osbert Sitwelj 
and Mr. Robert Nichols) to read a number of famous poems 
(leaving the choice to the readers) of the past, as well as selections 
from the work of contemporary poets. 


* * * 


There are several excellent new chamber music records this 
month: César Franck’s Quintet, played by Cortot and the 
International String Quartet (H.M.V., four 12in. red label 
discs), and Schubert’s ‘“ Forellen’’? Quintet, played by Ethel 
Hobday and the London String Quartet (Columbia, five 12 in, 
blue label discs). 

Among the new orchestral records I recommend Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan” played by Bruno Walter and the Royal 
Philharmonic Society (Columbia, two 12 in. blue label discs), 
the Prelude to Parsifal, played by Karl Muck and the Berlin 
State Opera House Orchestra (H.M.V., two 12 in. plum label 
dises), and a very finerecording of the Tannhduser Overture, 











Enjoy your holidays with one of Harrap’s 
KITBAG TRAVEL BOOKS 


Each volume by a distinguished author, pocket- 
size, with 32 half-tone illustrations, frontispiece 
in colour, map and index. 7s. 6d. net. 


Normandy 
By SIsLEY HUDDLESTON 


“A guide-book written con amore. It describes the varied charm 
of a country that holds the lasting regard of everyone who has known 
it. Writing, illustrations, and map are all captivating, like the country 


they depict.” —Times. 
Ireland 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


“He gets as near as any living writer to a true understanding of the 
Irish race. There never was a guide-book ow like this, a guide-book 
which makes you see the heart and spirit of the country as well as the 
outward things which Ireland has to show.”—Tablet. 


Switzerland 
By ARNOLD LUNN 


“ Possibly the best, certainly the best-written, small guide to Switzerland 
that has yet appeared.”—Daily News. 


The Italian Riviera 
By BoHUN LYNCH 


“ Not merely tantalising ; it is a torment. This is the book for you— 
provided you are of those to whom all travel is an_adventure.” 


—Evening Standard. 
Holland 
By Marjorie BowEN (Early fuly) 


From all booksellers. 


Published by 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
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£5,000 


for a Novel! 
Messrs. George Allen & 


Unwin, Ltd., in conjunc- 
tion with Houghton 
Mifflin Company of 
Boston, offer a prize of 
£5,000, in addition to 
royalties, for— 
“the most interesting, best 
written, and most memor- 


able story with the World 
War asa background.” 


Closing date: May 1st, 1929 


For particulars apply to:—“Z” 


George Allen & Unwin 
40Museum St., London, W.C.r 











HUTCHINSON 
NEW NOVELS 


In demand and recommended. 7/6 each net 


The Orator 


by EDGAR WALLACE 
Author of “ Flat 2,” etc. 
Mr. O. Rater—the silent Orator—is one of the most attractive sleuths 
ever created by Mr. Wallace, and his dry humour and cryptic remarks 
will delight all who read of his adventures. This series of daring ex- 
ploits is full of dramatic intensity and brisk action and will keep the 
interest of the most hardened fiction reader ~— up to the highest 
pitch of excitement. eady next Friday 
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Eddy and Edouard 


by THE BARONESS VON HUTTON 

Author of “ Julia” (3rd Impression), “ Sharrow,” etc 
Eddy and Edouard are the two personalities of the same individual. 
The story of their conflict makes not only interesting, but fascinating 
reading, and the story is replete with entertaining incident and good- 
natured humour. Ready To-day 
ee ee ee ee ee ee he 7 eas" 


Red Popp 


by EMMELINE MORRISON 
‘Jack River’s Wife” (6th Impression), “ The Last of the Lovells” 
(5th Impression), ete. 
The story of a beautiful young dancer, half English and half German, 
during the war. Torn between her oath of allegiance to Germany and 
loyalty to the country of her lover and her own birth, the situation is 
one from which so popular an author as Emmeline Morrison can be 
— a to extract the utmost of drama and human emotion. 
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by URSULA BLOOM 


Author of “Candleshades” (4th Impression), “ Base Metal,” etc. 
A vivid story of Chelsea, of love and life and genius, and in the end the 
beauty of the eternal April. ‘The book has intriguing passages; it 
should interest many people, both by reason of its theme and the sincere 
way in which the authoress b 2 developed it.” 
Weekly Dispatch. 


New List No, 47 sent free on application. 


HUTCHINSON 


34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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a naa BOOKSHELVING 


The Most Economical and Effective Design 
EXTENSIBLE AND ADJUSTABLE 
Librace Portable Shelving is constructed on the Unit 
An initial bay can be put together in a few minutes without 


All parts are standardized ; additional bays may be 
added at any time, and will fit on exactly to previous purchases. 








BOOKS OF ALL HEIGHTS 
may be accommodated in the same bookcase. 
All shelves are adjustable to suit the varying 
heights of your books. The shelving is handsome 
in appearance, durable and inexpensive. 


TRIBUTES FROM PURCHASERS: 








Libraco 
Portable Shelving. 
Initial bay, 7 ft. 6in. high, 


“Tam in every way satisfied 


am exceedingly pleased 
with its quality and finish and 


“I 
with the bookcase, which is the 


3 ft. 24 in. wide. With eight  Sspécieliy'the Simplicity of its jnost convenient form af shel 
adjustable shelves, 8 in. wide your courtesy and promptness.” further additions.” : 
ILLUSTRATED LIST No. 31 ON APPLICATION. : 
£4:17:6 : 

With Back, 17/6 extra. 








Extension Bays of the same dimensions 


£3:15:0 


IBRACO 


A beautifully finished 
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by Karl Nettstraeter and the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra 
(Parlophone, two 12in. blue label discs). Less hackneyed is 
the recording of Manuel de Falla’s “Love the Magician” 
(El Amor Brujo) by Pedro Morales and his orchestra (Columbia, 
three 12in. black label discs). For those in search of really 
good modern music I recommend this fine work. The Parlophone 
Co. issue a good recording of Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel ” (Parlo- 
phone, two 12 in. blue label dises), played by Ed. Moerike and 
a German orchestra. 
* * * 


There are some fine vocal records. I give first place to Sir 
George Henschel’s beautiful rendering of Schubert’s “ Der 
Leiermann” and “Das Wandern” (Columbia, one 10 in. 
blue label disc). Next comes a magnificent record by Galli-Curci 
of Grétry’s “‘ La Fauvette” and Proch’s “ Air and Variations ” 
(H.M.V., one red label 12in. disc). Equally fine is the 
‘** Miserere”’ from Il Trovatore and ‘“*‘ Nume Custode”’ from 
Aida, sung by Aranzi-Lombardi, Francesco Merli, Tancredo 
Passero and chorus (Columbia, one 12 in. blue label disc). 

Next I would recommend a fine rendering of Senta’s ballad 
from The Flying Dutchman, sung by Emmy Bettendorf (Parlo- 
phone, one 12 in. blue label disc). Lovers of Der Rosenkavalier 
will be glad to get ‘* Die zeit sie ist ein sonderbar ding” and 
‘Kann mich auch,” sung by Barbara Kemp (H.M.V., one plum 
label 12 in. disc), and the Parlophone Co. issue a recording 
by Jan Kiepura of ‘*‘ Nessun dorma ”’ and ‘** Non piangere Liu ” 
from Turandot. 

The British Brunswick Co. issue “‘ La donna e mobile” from 
Rigoletto and “‘ For You Alone,’ sung by Alfred Piccaver 
(Brunswick, gold label, one 10 in. disc), and the Flower Song 
from Carmen and “Salut demeure” from Faust, sung by Alfred 
Piccaver (Brunswick, one 12 in. gold label disc). I recommend 
Bach’s Fugue in A minor, transcribed by Liszt and played by 
Lucie Caffaret (Brunswick, one 12 in. blue label disc), and those 
who want the latest curiosity will be interested in the two excerpts 
from the jazz-opera Johnny Strikes Up, issued by the Parlophone 
Co. (Parlophone, one 12 in. blue label disc). 

G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE SMALL CAR WAR 


HE daily papers, being rather short of news, have been 
tickling the ears of the groundlings with thrilling 
stories about fierce competition between several leading 
manufacturers in the production of baby motor cars. None 
of them have been honest enough to publish the real facts. A 
moment’s thought will indicate that no sane and prosperous 
manufacturer will readily switch over from making a medium 
car at a medium price to making a baby car at a microscopic 
price. It is much simpler and more profitable to maintain a 
turnover of, say, £100,000 per annum, by selling a hundred 
cars at £1,000 apiece than by selling a thousand cars at £100 
apiece. In the former case, the manufacturer has to convince 
a hundred buyers and provide service to a hundred users. In 
the latter case, he has to secure ten times as many customers 
and give ten times as much service—actually much more 
service, as the cheaper cars are a trifle less dependable, and 
their impecunious owners are usually far more troublesome. 
It is hardly too much to say that the motor-car manufacturer’s 
nightmare is that he may be forced into producing multitudes 
of very cheap cars at a very low price. 
x * * 

There are, however, several factors which may drive a firm 
into tackling the trade’s last desperate resort, the £100 car. 
A few, a very few, men are capable of doing it voluntarily. 
There is plenty of money in it, though the money is hardly 
earned. For example, the Austin Seven, which is a thoroughly 
sound article, almost an engineering miracle, and has enjoyed 
several years of popularity immune from direct competition, 
has been a great money-maker. Moreover, there are—incredible 
as it may seem—manufacturers who are idealists: Henry 
Ford is not solitary in this sphere, and some industrialists 
genuinely enjoy the job of filling a public need. The baby 
car, provided it is good, fills a public need, for it can be made at 
a price low enough to knock out the motor bicycle and sidecar, 
a vehicle which subjects the driver to exposure, is not 
mechanically sound, and is either unpleasantly slow or unduly 
costly to run. Apart from this sheer idealism, which is not so 
uncommon as a cynic might suppose, the adoption of a baby-car 


_——, 


programme is usually compulsory within limits. Imagine, fo 
example, that a plant has been laid out to make family tour; 
cars at £200 or £300 apiece. Profit on the job normaljy 
depends on a certain minimum output being attained. Report, 
from the sales department indicate that the public does no} 
propose to absorb the desired output. The reason will ; 
It may be that a rival firm has captured the public fancy, ang 
that similar cars of another make are bought in preference. 
It may be that the success of the original car has att 
fresh firms into this particular line, and that although theg 
new cars are not best sellers, yet they eat into the output whic) 
had been anticipated. It may be that a partial saturation jy 
setting in. There are only so many potential customers fo 
such a car. A large percentage of them now possess such cars: 
the cars are running well, and do not call for annual replacement, 
Hence the projected output has been scaled too high, and cannot 
possibly sell. Under all such circumstances the only solution 
is to tap a fresh stratum of the market. And the production 
of a baby car at a lower price is a very obvious expedient. 1 
sum up, with very few exceptions both makers and dealers hate 
the idea of a baby car. It threatens them with the maximum 
amount of anxiety and annoyance for a given profit per annum, 
But, as the market has been shaping of late in these islands, it 
may be the only escape from an awkward situation. Ultimately, 
of course, a position may be reached at which it becomes 
impossible to devise a still smaller and cheaper car. Rock 
bottom is touched. At this stage—which has not yet been 
attained—the less successful makers face a _ fresh set of 
alternatives. Either some of them put the shutters up, and 
leave their market open to rivals ; or they reverse the process, 
and attack a stratum in which cars are larger and prices higher; 
or they contrive to increase their export market; or they 
invade some alternative market—commercial vehicles, agri- 
cultural implements, or the like. Uneasy lies the head which 
controls a huge motor-manufacturing plant: for in the motor 
industry fashions are fickle, and competition is acute. 
* * * 

In the meantime the public benefits. Next year it will have 
a much wider choice of very small cheap cars. Some of them 
may even be better than the Austin Seven, though this is 
difficult to credit. At any rate, they will be different, and the 
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FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 
one—then it would be of little consequence. 


¢ 
I: YOU are a small investor, one bad 
{ 
; 
The principle of the First and Second Co- ( 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of { 
small investors who have pooled their j 
resources. In this way they distribute { 
capital over many investments—obtain low ( 
prices through large purchases—have a board ‘ 
of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without f 
deduction of tax. { 
Complete information may be obtained by { 
filling in and posting the coupon below. { 
\ 
: 


Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 

list of investments held. 


T First and Second | 


Name .... 


N.S. 
AdGress 2.110.000 
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The Prayer-book crisis—and 
the future. 


BACK 
TO REALITIES 


A way out 
of the 
present chaos 


in Religion. 


By 
SYDNEY HERBERT 
MELLONE, 
Author of 


The Price of Progress, 
The New Testament and Modern Life, 
etc. 
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= 2s. net. 
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Library 


CASSELL’S 
POCKET 
LIBRARY 


“Reprints of books of outstanding merit. 
Quiet!y handsome volumes, admirably adapted 
for a pocket on a country walk, or a corner of 
a week-end case, while they also look well on a 
shelf.”—Scotsman. 


3/6 net each 





TIDEMARKS By H. M. Tomlinson 
RICEYMAN STEPS By Arnold Bennett 
JEREMY By Hugh Walpole 


MEMOIRS OF VIDOCQ 
LONDON RIVER By H. M. Tomlinson 
TELL ENGLAND By Ernest Raymond 
JEREMY AND HAMLET By Hugh Walpole 
THE ELEPHANT MAN 
By Sir Frederick Treves 
SORRELL AND SON By Warwick Deeping 
THé LIFE OF CHRIST By Dean Farrar 
ADAM’S BREED By Radclyffe Hall 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ANTON 
TCHEKHOV By S. S. Koteliansky and 
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5/- EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and he 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions, without any 
subsidy from the State. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. ee ie 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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ARTER.—On June 22nd, 1928, at a Streatham Nursing Home, 
Flora Mary, the dearly loved wife of Ernest Walter Carter, of Stanmore, 


aged 47, No mourning. 





Polworth Road, Streatham Common, and Tideway, Kingsdown Beach, Walmer, 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1J/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3fa 


American De Luxe - 25 for 2}- Egyptian Blend - 20 for 2)- 
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TO LET 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 

Telephone: Western 4948. 

ARL’S COURT STATION, 2 minutes; overlooking gardens: 
exceptional double and single bed-sitting-rooms from 30/-. All meals as re- 
quired. Write or call, 54, Nevern Square, S.W.5. Tel.: Frobisher 1333. 


LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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most exasperating feature of the car buyer from a trade point 
of view is that he is so fickle. There is nothing technically 
amiss with the baby cars. On ordinary roads they are very 
nearly as fast as their larger sisters ; at any rate, they are quite 
fast enough for all rational travellers. They climb with surety. 
Their running costs are absurdly low—certainly lower than 
those of a high-powered sidecar outfit. They are quite 
astonishingly reliable. The seating accommodation is naturally 
on the tight side, and they do not as a rule ride quite so smoothly 
and steadily as larger vehicles, though they set quite a high 
standard of comfort on good roads. The public has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain from a more-varied and wide- 
spread introduction of such cars. But the crux will naturally 
come when competition in this class becomes lethal; for there 
will almost certainly be some financial convulsions at the end 
of the business, with their inevitable reactions on capital and 
labour alike. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


r I NHE stock markets have successfully surmounted the 
waves of depression emanating from New York and 
Brussels, and will be all the better for the weeding-out 

of weak holders that has occurred. Gilt-edged securities are 

quietly maintained. The definite stabilisation of the French 
frane will exercise a steadying effect, and is to be welcomed, 
except perhaps by British holders of French bonds who sub- 
scribed when the franc was supposed to have five times its 
present value. Home rails display marked weakness which 
should not be a surprise to readers of these notes. Argentine 
rails have also been weak for a reason which affords an amusing 
contrast to the weakness of British rails, for whereas in the latter 
case we have a Government much concerned with the interests 
of stockholders, in Argentina the Government is determined, in 
the interests of the country’s trade, to bring down railway rates. 

The profits of the leading companies are such as to permit of this 

being done without endangering dividends, and the present oppor- 

tunity should be taken to buy Buenos Ayres Great Southern 

Ordinary at 101,and Buenos Ayres and Pacific Ordinary at 89}. 

If, as is probable, the former maintains its dividend of 8 per cent., 

and the Pacific its dividend of 7 per cent., the yields will be 

excellent. 
* % * 

Some industrial companies’ reports are encouraging. Apol- 
linaris is at last able to pay a dividend on its Ordinary shares, 
and although it is only 1 per cent., it is the first since the out- 
break of war, and is an indication of better things to come. 
The Amalgamated Dental Company’s report for 1927 shows 
much better results, the net profit being £217,209 as against 
£194,680 for the previous year and £185,964 for the year before 
that. Dividends are started on the Deferred shares by an 
initial distribution of 6} per cent. My confidence in the bad 
teeth of the present and succeeding generations has always 
made me bullish with regard to this company, which has a 
practical monopoly of artificial teeth and dental requisites, and 
its 8 per cent. Preferred Ordinary shares were recommended 
in this column when they were obtainable at 20s. 6d. The 
dividend on these shares seems assured, and as at their present 
price of 22s. 74d. (the next half-yearly dividend being payable 
October Ist) they yield fully 7} per cent., they do not appear 
overvalued. 

* * * 


Some time ago I commented upon the increasingly audacious 
attempts on the part of some sections of the business community 
to whittle away the benefit attached to Preference shares. 
These are now extending to the rights of debenture holders, 
as is evidenced by the scheme put forward by Baldwin’s, Ltd., 
which has aroused considerable indignation. The idea in the 
minds of some of the people who control our big and unsuccessful 
companies appears to be that. when times are good, all the 
profits over and above what has to be paid out in the shape of 
debenture interest and a low rate of dividend on preference 
shares, should accrue to them, in so far as they hold a large 
amount of the Ordinary shares ; but that when things turn out 
badly, whether it be through force of circumstances or their own 
inefficiency, any sacrifices that have to be made should be fully 
shared by those who, in exchange for imagined security and 
preference, were expressly excluded from participating in the 
previous prosperity of the undertaking. Thus, when in May, 
1918, the Baldwin’s Ordinary shareholders received out of 
accumulated profits one bonus share for every four shares held, 
neither the Debenture nor the}Preference "shareholders received 


— 


any such bonne bouche, but now that the company is in low 
water they are asked to make appreciable sacrifices. As I haye 
pointed out previously, the cutting down of the nominal valye 
of an Ordinary share does not affect its true value by one farthing, 
and it is not surprising that the shareholders should have passeq 
the reorganisation scheme with alacrity. Not so, however, jp 
the case of the 74 per cent. Debenture holders, for when Sir 
Robert Horne, ‘‘ as director of the bank through whose aid your 
company has been sustained through a trying period,” tried to 
pilot the scheme, his advice was received in stony silence. The 
Debenture holders refused to pass the scheme, and consultations 
are now proceeding between their representatives and _ those 
responsible for the suggestion that they should give up their 
present security, and receive in exchange for each £1 of stock, 
7s. of 64 per cent. 2nd Debenture stock, 4s. of 5 per cent. Con. 
vertible Income Debenture stock, and 9s. of 5 per cent. Non. 
convertible Income stock, the last two being, of course, merely 
paper, the value of which is contingent upon sufficient profits 
being earned. 
* * * 

Sir Robert Horne attributed some of the loss suffered by the 
company to “ the insistent demands made upon your patriotism 
during the war,’’ but omitted to mention the bonus distribution 
referred to six months prior to the conclusion of the war, and to 
various “‘ rights” which represented substantial bonuses to the 
Ordinary shareholders. One million pounds has been lost on 
the Margam works in South Wales, and the Canadian works, 
Sir Robert Horne stated, had cost over £800,000. This, he 
added, was a venture embarked upon hopefully shortly after 
the war, and if the company had obtained from the Canadian 
Government the help it believed it was likely to enjoy, the 
situation would have been entirely different ; ‘‘ but a change 
of Government and new ministers brought about an altered 
position which put the company’s business in Canada at a 
disadvantage from which it had never recovered.’’ These are 
the Toronto works which, as mentioned in these notes a week or 
two ago, had just been bought for £100,000 by Page-Hersey- 
Tubes, Ltd., an undertaking under competent Canadian and 
American management. Baldwin’s, Ltd., is, of course, the 
company with which the Prime Minister was intimately con- 
nected and, if its affairs have been handled in the same brilliant 
fashion as was the case recently with the removal of the restric- 
tion on rubber exports, the wonder is that out of a total share 
and loan capital of £8,597,000 only £3,786,000 has been lost. 
If Debenture holders are asked to sacrifice part of their capital 
in order to leave some value to the Ordinary shares, it seems to 
me it would be logical for some of the South Wales municipalities 
which are in at least an equally desperate position, to suggest 
that holders of their loans should make a similar sacrifice. Per- 
haps, therefore, Baldwin’s, Ltd., are establishing a precedent 
in the confiscation of the rights of capitalists which might even 
commend itself to Mr. Cook. A. Emit Davies. 
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